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"THE  QUEST  FOR  SALVATION  IN  PAUL  AND  IN  US" 


I 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  deeply  conscious  of  personal 
salvation.  Moreover,  convinoed  that  others  might  learn  the 
Joy  he  knew,  he  endeavored  to  interpret  his  experience  for 
the  mind  of  his  age.  To-day,  Christian  thinkers,  still 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  salvation,  are  asking  what 
contribution  Paul  has  to  offer  towards  the  creation  of  a 
Gospel  for  the  present  day  world.  To  ascertain  the  oontent 
of  Paul’s  conception  of  salvation  and  to  ask  wherein  that  view 
may  have  value  for  the  exponent  of  modem  Christianity,  is 
the  two-fold  task  of  this  essay. 
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II.  SOURCES 


In  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  Paul1  a 
view  of  salvation,  the  first  concern  is  the  selection  of 
trustworthy  source  material  from  the  available  literature 
of  the  period*  Y/hat  is  the  evidence  from  which  Paul’s 
ideas  will  be  reconstructed,  and  how  are  the  sources  to 
be  used? 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  first  hand  knowledge 
contained  in  the  genuine  letters  of  Paul*  These  documents 
enable  the  student  to  understand  Paul’s  mind  as  no  amount 
of  writing  about  Paul,  however  faithful  it  might  be, 
could  possibly  do*  It  will  be  understood,  of  course, 
that  not  all  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Paul  can  be 
regarded  as  authentic.  Of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  the 
Hew  Testament  ascribed  to  him,  only  the  following  are,  on 
the  general  agreement  of  scholars,  to  be  considered  the 
work  of  Paul: 


I 

Thessalonians 

A.D. 

61 

I 

Corinthians 

55  or  56 

II 

Corinthians 

56 

Galatians 

56 

Romans 

57 

Colossians,  Philemon 

61 

Philippians 

62 
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The  dating  for  the  letters  is  that  suggested  by  A.  H. 
lvioNeile.  It  follows  that  complete  oonfidenoe  oan  be 
placed  upon  the  evidence  contained  in  these  letters. 

This  list  leaves  as  unauthentio  the  following  Epistles: 

II  Thessalonians,  Ephesians,  ana  the  Pastorals.  To  this 
group  must  be  added  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which, 
though  not  ascribed  to  Paul,  has  been  associated  with  his 
name  • 

The  main  reasons  whioh  lead  most  Hew  Testament 
scholars  to  conclude  that  II  Thessal onions,  Ephesians, 
the  Pastorals,  and  Hebrews  are  not  genuine  letters  of 
Paul  must  be  briefly  considered.  Pour  observations  seem 

U 

clearly  to  deny  the  Pauline  authorship  of  II  Thessalonians. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  evidently  no  historical 

situation  to  call  forth  a  second  letter  from  Paul  to  the 

Thessalonians  at  the  time  when  this  seems  to  have  been 

written.  One  might  expect  Paul  to  have  made  some  reference 

to  the  first  letter,  or  to  have  alluded  to  past  relations 

with  the  Thessalonian  church,  but  the  reader  searches  for 

these  notes  in  vain.  Secondly,  in  oontrast  to  the  warm, 

sincere,  friendly  tone  of  letters  that  are  certainly  Paul's, 

this  epistle  is  cool  and  official  in  tone.  Thirdly,  the 

epistle  itself  suggests  that  letters  falsely  ascribed  to 

2. 

Paul  were  actually  in  circulation. 

1,  The  term  'Pauline'  will  be  used  throughout 
the  discussion  to  denote  authorship  "by 
Paul" ,  not  by  a  Paulinist  or  one  familiar 
with  Paul's  thinking. 


2.  II  Thessalonians  2:2 
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Moreover,  the  letter  seems  too  energetically  to  affirm 
its  Pauline  authorship,1'  a  oharaoteristio  not  found 
in  the  genuine  letters.  Finally,  the  eschatological 
teaching  of  the  letter  differs  from  that  of  I  Theosalon- 
ians. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  disagreement 
arises  over  the  authenticity  of  Ephesians.  Such  an 

2. 

outstanding  scholar  of  the  present  day  as  E.  F*  Scott 
holds  to  the  Pauline  authorship.  However,  the  evidence 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  presented  by  him, 

together  with  the  results  of  recent  research  by  E.  J. 

3. 

Goodspeed  into  the  whole  question  of  the  writing  and 
collection  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  presents  a  case 
sufficiently  strong,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  this 
thesis,  for  Ephesians  not  to  be  regarded  as  Paul*s. 

Scott  has  made  clear  the  following  facts:  The  language 
and  style  of  Ephesians  are  not  that  of  the  genuine 
letters.  The  writer  seems  to  have  taken  Oolossians 
as  his  model  and  adapted  it  to  his  own  thinking.  While 
the  ideas  of  the  epistle  may  be  rooted  in  Paulinism, 
they  are  developed  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Paul*s 
thinking.  Tarious  personal  references  suggest  a  disciple 
of  Paul,  rather  than  Paul  himself,  as  having  written  the 

1.  II  Thess.  2:2  and  3:1V. 

2.  Commentary,  Oolossians,  Philemon  and 
Ephesians  -  Moffatt*s  Commentary  Series. 

3.  Hew  Solutions  to  Hew  Testament  Problems. 
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epistle.  Goodspeed,  basing  his  theory  upon  these  and 
other  facts,  has  suggested  that  instead  of  being  by 
Paul,  Ephesians  is  an  enoyolioal  letter  written  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Paulino  letters  when  they  were 
oolleoted  for  the  first  time  following  the  writing  of 
Aots •  It  oould  not  be  Pauline  at  this  late  date. 

Ho  doubt  whatever  exists  in  the  minds  of 
scholars  regarding  the  pseud ographio  nature  of  the 

1. 

Pastorals — I  Timothy,  II  Timothy,  and  Titus.  Moffatt 
observes  that  the  author  of  these  closely  related 
epistles  reveals  much  wider  affinities  to  Greek  literature 
than  does  Paul.  Furthexmore,  not  only  are  the  Pauline 
ideas  greatly  developed  in  the  Pastorals,  as  in  Ephesians, 
but  many  of  the  views  actually  contradict  those  expressed 
by  Paul. 

The  Pauline  authorship  of  Hebrews  is  negatived 
by  the  failure  of  Paul's  name  to  appear  anywhere  in  the 
letter.  This  is  true  of  no  other  genuine  epistle. 
Furthermore,  the  epistle  differs  from  the  authentic 

letters  in  its  vocabulary,  its  Greek  style,  and  Its 

2. 

originality  of  thought. 

Secondary  in  value  as  source -mate rial  is  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  second  of  a  two  volume  history, 
Luke-Acts,  purporting  to  tell  the  story  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  from  Jerusalem  to  Home.  While  Paul 

1.  Intro,  to  lit.  of  H*T. 

2.  Bible  for  Home  and  School,  "Hebrews", 

E.  J.  Goodspeed. 
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figures  largely  in  the  latter  seotions  of  Acts,  the  hook 
is  by  no  means  ohiefly  concerned  with  him.  The  importance 
of  passages  dealing  with  Paul  is  undoubtedly  great,  but, 
written  as  it  was  several  years  after  Paul  lived.  Acts 
cannot  command  the  authority  that  Paul's  own  words  do, 
for  Paul's  letters  are  documents.  However  true  it  may 
be  that  the  speeohes  and  addresses  attributed  to  Paul 
in  Acts  rest  upon  tradition,  the  author  undoubtedly 
followed  a  recognized  literary  device  of  the  day  in 
attributing  speeches  to  Paul  and  others,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  own  views  regarding  the  various  situations 
with  which  he  was  dealing  and  the  persons  who  were 
involved . 

III.  -  PAUL'S  GOHYSRS ION 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Paul's  consciousness 
of  salvation  began  with  an  extremely  vivid  conversion 
experience.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  this  event,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  to 
mind  certain  outstanding  features  of  the  life  of  Paul. 

Although  the  epistles  provide  no  ground  for 

the  belief,  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  uniform 

1. 

tradition  in  Acts  that  Paul's  home  was  at  Tarsus,  the 
seaport  capital  of  Cilicia  and  an  important  educational 
and  commercial  centre.  It  also  seems  that  he  was  not 

1.  Acts  9:11;  11:25;  21:39;  22:3. 
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only  a  Roman  citizen1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ‘but  that  ho  pained  that  privilege 

2. 

through  birth.  Paul,  however,  emphatically  declared 

that  he  was  a  Jew,  a  son  of  Jewish  parents  of  the  tribe 

3 

of  Benjamin.  His  parents  must  then  have  gained  Roman 

4* 

citizenship.  Moreover,  he  was  a  zealous  Pharisee. 

According  to  Acts,  Paul  was  well  schooled  in  the 

traditions  of  Judaism.  He  was  educated  in  Jerusalem 

5. 

under  Gamaliel.  "a  Pharisee . a  teacher  of 

6 . 

the  law,  highly  regarded  by  all  the  people.” 

It  is  known  that  Gamaliel,  Hillel  and  Akhiba  were 

three  of  the  outstanding  Jewish  rabbis  and  teachers 

of  the  first  century.  While  his  letters  do  not 

indicate  any  extensive  rabbinic  training,  it  becomes 

evident  as  one  studies  them  that  Paul  possessed  the 

rabbi* s  love  for  the  Law.  The  law  brought  a  sense 

of  sin,  not  a  release  from  it.  In  itself,  however, 

7 .  «  8 . 

it  was  not  sin,  but  holy,  just  and  good.”  The  fact 

that  Paul  knew  a  trad©  strengthens  the  possibility 

that  he  had  rabbinic  training,  for  it  was  necessary 

10. 

for  rabbis  to  engage  In  a  trade  of  some  kind. 


1.  Aots  21:59;  22:25. 

2.  Aots  22:28 

3.  Phil.  3:5;  Rom.  11:1;  II  Cor.  2:22 

4.  Phil.  5:6;  Gal.  1:14. 

5 .  Aots  2:3. 

6.  Acts  5:54 

7.  Roiji.  7:7 

8.  Rom.  7:12 

9.  I  Thess.  2:9;  I  Cor. 4:12;  II  Cor.  12:13; 

Acts  18:3;  20:34. 

10.  Article  in  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  on  ”Rabbi” • 
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While  Paul  was  pursuing  his  study  of  Judaism  in 
Jerusalem,  the  Christian  movement  was  beginning 
to  attract  come  attention.  The  task  of  Paul,  in 
common  with  that  of  his  colleagues,  became  one  of 
persecuting  all  persons  associated  with  the  move¬ 
ment  •  This  heretical  seot  was  to  be  uprooted  as 
quickly  and  as  completely  as  possible.  It  was 
during  his  participation  in  this  affair  that  Paul 
experienced  what  was  perhaps  the  most  critioal 
moment  of  his  life • 

Paul  makes  four  references  to  his  oon- 

1. 

version.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these 
is  the  passage  in  Galatians.  Paul  was  greatly 
concerned  when  he  learned  that  the  Galatians  were 

turning  away  from  what  he  thought  was  essentially 

2. 

the  Gospel.  In  order  to  make  his  own  message 
more  authoritative,  he  made  reference  to  the  fact 

that  his  message  had  not  oome  from  any  man,  but 

3 . 

through  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this 
passage  is  found  the  only  suggestion  in  Paul’s 
letters  that  the  experience  had  taken  place  in  or 
near  Damascus.  The  three  stories  in  Aots  are  uniform 
in  making  Damascus  the  scene  of  Paul’s  conversion. 

1.  Gal. I  13:16;  I  Cor. 9:1;  I  Cor. 15:8; 

II  Cor.  4:6. 

2.  Gal.  1:6 

3.  Gal.  1:12. 
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In  I  Cor.  9:1  Paul  is  maintaining  his 
right  to  he  called  on  apostle.  "Have  I  not  seen 
Jesus,  our  Lord?",  he  ashed.  Had  he  seen  and 
known  Jesus  in  person,  as  Johannes  Weiss’1 2 3"  *  insisted 
he  had,  he  would  most  certainly  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  experience  at  this  time.  But  since  he  simply 
states  that  he  has  seen  the  Lord,  the  inference  is 
that  he  is  referring,  if  not  to  the  same  event  which 
he  reoalls  in  the  Galatian  letter,  at  least  to  a 
similar  one. 

2 

Later,  in  I  Corinthians,  Paul  recalled  the 
good  news  he  had  earlier  taken  to  the  Church  at 
Corinth.  Christ  had  been  3een,  he  reported,  by 
Cephas,  by  the  twelve,  by  "more  thsn  five  hundred 

brothers  at  one  time",  by  James,  by  all  the  Apostles, 

3. 

"and  finally  He  was  seen  by  me  also." 

In  II  Corinthians  he  expressed  the  reason 
for  his  humble  zeal  in  proclaiming  Jesus  Christ 
LORD.  "Por  God  who  said  'Let  light  shine  out  of 
darkness',  has  shone  in  my  heart,  to  give  me  the 

light  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  glory,  that  is  on 

4. 

the  face  of  Christ."  Paul  seems  here  to  be 
saying  that  a  new  revelation  of  God's  glory  had  come 
to  him  through  his  vision  of  Christ. 

1.  Weiss,  Johannes  "Paul  and  Jesus". 

2.  I  Cor.  15:1  ff. 

3.  I  Cor.  15:8 
4*  II  Cor.  4:6. 
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Three  accounts  of  the  conversion  appear  in 
Acts."1 2*  While  there  are  some  differences  in  these, 
there  is  much  that  in  common  to  all.  Paul  was  on 
the  road  to  Damascus  to  search  out  and  punish  people 
of  the  "Way" •  First,  a  light  from  Heaven  shone  round 
about  him.  Then,  having  fallen  to  the  earth  he  heard 
a  voice  saying  unto  hin:  "Saul!  Saul!.  Why  do  you 
persecute  me?"  Upon  inquiring  as  to  who  had  spoken, 
the  answer  oame,  "I  am  Jesus,  whom  you  are  persecuting." 
Finally,  the  command  came  to  Paul  to  arise  and  go  into 
the  city. 

The  narratives  in  Acts,  though  colored  with 
fanciful  details,  do  not  contradict  Paul*s  own  belief 
that  he  had  seen  the  risen  Jesus.  He  was  certain  of 
the  revelation  of  the  living  Christ  to  him.  Moreover, 
Paul  thought  of  his  conversion  as  a  sudden  experience. 

He  did  not  seem  aware  that  there  had  been  a  preparation 
period  leading  up  to  it .  He  knew  that  something  had 
gone  on  within  him,  and  it  satisfied  his  first  century 
psychology  to  think  of  the  change  as  a  sudden  trans¬ 
formation  from  death  to  life. 

That  there  was  a  psychological  preparation  for 

Paul*s  conversion  need  not  be  doubted,  however.  There 

were  inner  struggles  in  his  life  over  the  dilemma  in 

2 

which  the  law  placed  him.  It  gave  him  a  standard  of 

1.  Aots  9;  3-9;  22:  6-16;  26:  12:18 

2.  Gal.  3:10 
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righteousneso,  but  it  brought  to  him  a  poignant  sense 

of  his  inability  to  live  righteously.  Perhaps  the 

Seventh  Chapter  of  Romans  is  based  upon  this  failure 

to  find  unity  and  peace  of  spirit.  ”1  oan  will,  but 

1. 

I  oannot  do,  what  is  right.”  The  struggle 

finally  brought  him  to  utter  despair.  "What  a  wretched 

2 

man  I  ami  Who  oan  save  me  from  this  doomed  body?” 

Paul  was  prepared  to  welcome  a  religion  which  could 
provide  him  freedom  from  spiritual  bondage. 

Moreover,  Paul  must  certainly  have  heard 
of  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Christians  in 
times  of  persecution.  Although  he  does  not  mention 
Stephen* s  persecution  and  death  in  his  epistles, 
he  had  probably  learned  of  his  patient  endurance . 

The  account  of  a  persecution  in  Acts  includes  a 
reference  to  a  young  man  naned  Saul,  at  whose  feet 
the  witnesses  who  stoned  Stephen  threw  down  their 
clothes.  Probably  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  the  individual 
referred  to,  for  in  Acts  8:  1-2  mention  is  made  of 
the  young  man,  Saul,  as  fully  approving  of  Stephen* s 
death  and  as  himself  harassing  the  Church.  Paul  was 
not  the  chief  witness  but  perhaps  he  superintended 
the  execution  or  gave  his  zealous  support  to  it. 

1.  Rom.  7:18 

2.  Rom.  7:24 

3.  Acts  7:58. 
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At  any  rate,  the  spirit  of  Stophen  must  have  left  a 
deep  impression  upon  Paul. 

The  whole  question  of  Paul’s  relation  to 

Jesus  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  study.  It  is 

important  to  note  at  the  present,  however,  that  Paul 

would  have  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  spirit 

which  animated  the  simple  earthly  life  of  the  One  who 

became  his  Lord.  He  oould  hardly  wonder  at  Stephen’s 

nonchalance  and  courage  without  asking  from  whence  the 

1. 

imi>etus  for  it  came. 

IV.  PAUL’S  GOSPEL 

After  his  conversion  Paul  devoted  himself 
wholeheartedly  to  the  task  of  making  known  the  good 
news  (to  eu&ggelion)  which  had  brought  such  joy  to 
himself.  He  was  certain  that  if  only  men  could  hear 
and  respond  to  the  message,  they  too  would  enter  into 
a  larger  and  richer  experience •  To  ascertain  the 
various  elements  which  entered  into  Paul’s  conception 
of  the  good  ne?/s  of  Jesus  Christ  is  cur  immediate 
task. 

In  Galatians  Paul  declared  that  the  good  news 
which  he  preached  was  no  human  affair,  but  that  it 
had  come  to  him  through  a  revelation  of  Jesus 


1.  Acts  6:10;  7:68,  60 
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1. 

Christ.  From  these  statements  alone  one  would 

not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  Paul  thought  of  his 
message  of  salvation  as  a  direct  revelation  .from  God* 

A  study  of  Galatians,  however,  shows  that  in  it  Paul 
was  asserting  the  superior  nature  of  his  message  as 
against  that  being  preached  by  certain  Christians  who 
wanted  non-Jewish  converts *to  observe  the  Jewish  law* 

In  his  endeavor  to  correct  the  impression  these  persons 
had  created  in  the  Galatian  churches,  Paul  made 
reference  to  his  conversion  experience  when  his  message, 
the  true  revelation,  had  come  to  him  sup ematu rally. 
Mpreover,  he  pointed  out  that  when  in  Jerusalem  three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  had  received  no  new 

contribution  from  those  who  were  regarded  as  leaders 

2.  • 

of  the  Christian  group  there.  This  was  in  answer 

to  the  statements  being  made  that  Paul  had  received 

his  gospel  from  men  only,  and  that  consequently  his 

message  was  not  authoritative.  Tints  the  situation  which 

Paul  s  facing  called  forth  these  emphatic  statements 

concerning  the  supernatural  nature  of  his  message* 

It  was  Paul’s  method  of  maintaining  his  authority  as  an 

apostle.  The  same  tactics  were  followed  in  his  harsh 

3. 

letter  to  the  Corinthians. 

That  P tiiil  was  overstating  the  case  in  Galatians 
when  he  made  no  allowance  for  natural  influences  in  the 

1  *  Gal  *  1 1  11 , 1  g  * 

g •  Gal •  2:6 

3.  II  Cor*  10  -  13* 
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formation  of  his  oonooption  of  salvation  will  be  more 

olearly  understood  when  it  is  learned  that  elsewhere 

in  his  letters  he  referred  to  the  tradition  which  had 

1. 

been  handed  down  to  him  by  the  early  Christians. 

Ttven  if  Paul  had  not  been  fully  ar/are  of  the  fact  that 
the  general  trend  of  religious  thinking  In  hie  day 
had  provided  thought  forme  and  materials  for  hie  views 
of  salvation,  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  hold 
that  view  today.  Recent  study  in  the  history  and 
comparison  of  religions,  most  scholars  will  agree, 
reveals  that  there  is  In  addition  to  a  timeless  element 
in  religion  an  element  of  time.  Rao ial ,  social, 

cultural  and  economic  forces  in  the  environment  play 
important  parts  in  determining  the  character  of  any 
religion.  Thus ,  it  would  not  bo  strange  to  find  that 
Paul^  views  of  religion  were  colored  to  some  degree 
by  the  religious  elements  of  the  Sraeco-Roman  world 
in  which  he  lived . 

Paul’s  conversion  brought  to  him  a  peace 
and  joy  which  he  wished  to  share.  It  also  challenged 
his  mind  for  &  logical  explanation  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  his  life.  As  he  began  the  two-fold 
task  of  accounting  for  his  experience  and  of  sharing 
it  with  others,  he  was  forced  to  give  expression  to  it 
in  the  thought  forms  of  his  day.  In  the  main,  two 
forms  of  religious  thought  were  available  for  this 


1.  I  Cor.  11:23;  15:3  ££. 
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purpoae — Judaism  and  Hellenism.  Since  Paul  was  a  loyal 
and  aevoted  Jew,  he  would  quite  naturally  turn  to 
Judaism  for  categories  in  wliioh  to  express  his  new 
experience.  Moreover,  being  of  the  Dispersion  and 
knowing  the  larger  Hellenistic  world,  he  wouia  almost 
certainly  appropriate,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
elements  from  the  Hellenistic  religious  conceptions 
dominant  at  the  time.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
these  two  religious  trends  made  some  impress  upon 
Paul’s  thinking. 

It  need  not  follow,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  Paul’s  view  of  salvation  can  be  explained  in  terms 
of  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  Great  religious  figures 
oannot  be  fully  understood  unless  viewed  in  the  light 
of  their  age  and  environment,  but  these  considerations 
alone  do  not  adequately  account  for  their  superior 
insight*  The  psychological  preparation  and  the 
religious  environment  shed  much  light  upon  Paul’s 
experience,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  these 
terms  exhaust  its  reality.  We  should  thus  expect  to 
find  in  Paul’s  message  of  salvation  an  element  supplied 
not  by  Judaism  or  by  the  Hellenistic  environment-- 

l 

something  entirely  new.  It  is  important  to  consider 
first  of  all  those  features  of  Pauline  salvation  which 
apparently  were  colored  by  Judaism,  secondly  those 
aspects  for  which  parallels  can  be  found  in  the 
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Hellenistlo  religious  woria  ana  finally  those  whioh 
oonnot  adequately  he  explained  in  terms  of  either 
of  these  first  oantury  religious  movements.  An  attempt 
will  beraaae  to  aisoover  the  stimulus  whioh  prompted  these 
latter.  d?his  will  lead  to  a  further  aisoussion  of  his 
religious  experience  ana  of  hie  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ. 


V.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WORLD  MD  OF  HISTORY. 

In  order  that  the  various  phases  of  Paul's  salvation 

might  he  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  of  his 

thinking,  we  shall  endeavor  to  gain  an  understanding  of 

his  general  philosophy  of  the  world  ana  of  history.  It  is 

recognized  hy  theologians  that  ultimately  one's  view  of 

religion  is  determined  hy  his  world  view.  The  general 

conception  of  the  universe  which  one  harbors,  very 

1 

largely  determines  his  religious  thinking.  This  is  none 
the  less  true  of  Paul.  With  a  brief  survey  of  his  world 
view  before  us,  we  ought  the  more  easily  to  set  forth 
his  views  of  salvation  in  their  tarue  perspective.  Paul 
looked  upon  the  world  as  one  marked  by  great  failure  and 
imperfection.  Creation  was  in  a  state  of  bondage  ana 
decay.  "We  know  that  all  creation  has  been  groaning 
in  agony  until  now."  Sinoe  man  was  also  a  part  of  nature 


1.  of.  L.P.  Jacks,  "A  Living  Universe" 
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and  the  world,  Paul  oould  3ay;  ’lloro  than  that,  we 


groan  to  ourselves  as  wo  wait  to  he 


ourselves 


declared  God*e  sons,  through  the  redemption  of  our 
bodies.”  Paul  did  not  stop  at  pessimism,  however, 

•ven  in  those  words  ho  is  revealing  a  hope  and  a 
confidence  that  the  glory  of  a  new  day  was  soon  to 
burst  upontho  world.  "For  the  oreation  is  waiting 
with  eager  longing  for  the  sons  of  God  to  he  disclosed.” 
Eagerly  expectant,  the  world  waited  for  a  now  age  and 
this,  Paul  seemed  to  think,  would  he  inspired  through 
personality,  "the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God."  Yet 

behind  human  personalities  was  the  guiding,  sovereign 

1. 

hand  of  God. 


In  addition  to  a  philosophy  of  the  world, 


Paul  entertained  a  philosophy  of  history.  Phis  em¬ 
braced  the  events  of  history  as  he  knew  and  understood 
them.  Modern  historians  hesitate  to  formulate  a 
philosophy  of  historical  events  because  the  period  of 
time  which  is  known  is  so  very  short  in  comparison 
with  the  endless  ages  about  which  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  Paul,  however,  was  beset  by  no  such  difficulty, 
and  was  thus  able  confidently  to  interpret  the  facts 
of  history  which  he  knew.  Moreover,  he  was  not  primarily 
a  historian.  He  was  a  missionary  who  was  certain  that 
God  was  supreme  in  the  world  and  in  human  life.  It  is 
not  more  strange  that  Paul  should  have  fostered  a 


1.  Rom.  8:  1G-25 
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a  philosophy  of  history  than  that  persons  to-day  with 
similar  qualifications  should  also  do  so. 

Paul  gave  utterance  to  his  philosophy  of 

history  in  Romano  IX  -  XI.  He  admitted  a  deep  regret 
* 

in  the  faot  that  more  of  his  nation  were  not  display¬ 
ing  a  greater  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  they  were 
consequently  incurring  God’s  rejection.  However,  he 
would  not  question  either  the  supremacy  or  the  justice 
of  God.  Paul  was  convinced  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  it  had  been  God’s  will,  he  thought,  to  act  In 
this  way  with  men.  It  was  a  protest  against  mechanical 
determinism  that  Paul  was  making.  God  had  been  free  in 
every  age  to  deal  personally  with  men.  The  true  Israel¬ 
ites  were  not  necessarily  those  of  the  race  of  Abraham 
for  God  in  his  purposive  selection  had  chosen  others 
in  the  past,  and  was  again  selecting  non- Jewish  peoples 
for  his  purposes.  There  was  no  injustice  in  his  action; 
it  was  simply  God’s  will  at  work.  ‘'What  do  we  conclude? 
That  God  is  guilty  of  injustice?  %  no  means.  He  said 
to  Moses,  ’I  will  have  mercy  on  the  man  on  whom  I 
choose  to  have  mercy,  and  take  pity  on  the  man  on  whom 
I  choose  to  take  pity.’  So  it  depends  not  on  human  will 
or  exertion,  but  on  the  mercy  of  God." 

In  addition  to  this  divine  will  expressing 
itself  in  history,  there  was  also  another  element. 
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It  was  the  story  of  the  progressive  response  of  the 
sons  of  God  to  the  calling  of  their  Father*  Simple 
trust  in  God  gave  play  to  the  divine  purpose.  God's 
rejection  of  Israel  was  not  unjust  Ibeoause  the  Jews 
had  failed  even  in  the  faoe  of  instruction  and  warning* 
Thus,  these  two  elements --the  divine  will 
of  God  and  the  free  will  of  human  personality--worked 
together  to  create  the  situation  as  Paul  saw  it* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Israel  had  not  been  rejected. 
Had  not  Isaiah  pointed  out  that  a  remnant  would  be 
saved,  and  had  there  not  been  seven  thousand  who  would 
not  bow  to  Baal?  God  had  not  been  entirely  unmerciful. 
Moreover,  the  rejection  of  Israel  was  not  final.  In 
the  end,  God* 3  will  would  bring  mercy  to  all. 

If  Israeli  failure  meant  a  blessing  to  the  world,  a 
far  greater  blessing  would  her  final  salvation  intro¬ 
duce.  God  permitted  the  whole  of  humanity,  Greek  as 

well  as  Jew,  to  fall  under  sin  so  that  he  might  finally 

1. 

show  meroy  to  all  men. 


1.  Horn*  9,  10,  11* 
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A.  PAUL  and  JUDAISM. 

With  Paul* s  general  world  view  and  philosophy  of 
history  in  mind,  we  turn  to  a  more  specific  study  of  the 
various  aspects  of  Pauline  salvation.  First  to  he  dis¬ 
cussed  are  those  views  which  Judaism  probably  helped 
to  shape. 

YI.  APOCALYPTICISM 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  note  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
ism  in  Paul.  So  prominent  has  it  seemed  to  some  of  his 
interpreters  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Apocalyptic  was  a  primary  tenet  in  Paul’s  theology.1’ 

The  view,  however,  is  not  generally  held  and  we  shall 
hope  to  see  precisely  to  what  extent  Paul’s  salvation 
included  the  apocalyptic  hope. 

There  are  two  elements  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
Apocalyptic.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  thoroughgoing 
pessimism  respecting  the  existing  age.  If  was  Incurably 
evil,  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  the  reins  of  power  were 
in  the  hands  of  wicked  men.  By  their  own  efforts,  men 
wpuid  be  utterly  unable  to  improve  the  world.  Indeed, 
Satan  was  the  real  master  of  this  world.  Almighty  God 
was  transoendent  and  remote  from  his  creation.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Although  God  dwelt  apart  from  the 
world,  he  dealt  with  it  through  His  intermediaries. 

1.  e.g.  Morgan,  V/.  T,The  Religion  and  Theology 
of  Paul.  p.6. 

More  especially  Sohweitaer,  A.  "Paul  and 
his  Interpreters." 
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Some  day  He  would  sweep  away  the  existing  world  and 

establish  a  new  reign  of  hope  and  glory.  This  would 

he  aooomplished  through  the  agenoy  of  the  Divine  Being, 

known  as  the  Messiah.  Before  that  time,  however, 

Satan  would  master  his  forces  in  one  grand,  final 

attempt  to  overthrow  God's  agenoies.  There  would  he  a 

time  of  greatly  increased  evil  immediately  preceding  the 

coming  of  the  new  age.  This  new  age  was  to  come  almost 

immediately.  While  Apocalypticism  never  was  the  faith  of 

more  than  a  circle,  it  was  the  deepest  and  most  earnest 

1. 

spirits  who  were  attracted  to  it.  Hence  it  was  a 

significant  fore#  in  Judaism. 

Paul  was  very  conscious  of  an  existing  age  of 

wickedness.  In  it  man  is  under  a  hopeless  bondage  to 

sin.  Sin  was  inherent  in  man's  nature.  ’’For  all  men 

2 

sin  and  come  short  of  the  gl&ry  of  God.”  Law  could 

not  provide  salvation;  it  only  plunged  men  more  deeply 

into  sin, and  overcome  them  with  a  new  terror  of  its 
2  • 

curse.  *  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  sin  in  the  world, 

4 

men  were  held  in  the  clutches  of  death.  Mortality 
was  the  law  of  the  evil  world.  Even  the  material 
creation  "groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
Furthermore,  the  gloominess  was  increased  by 

1.  W.  Morgan,  op.  cit.  p.10. 

2.  Bom.  3:23 

3.  Gal.  3;10;  Rom.  4:15;  7:7  ff. 

4.  Rom.  5:12  ff. 

5.  Rom.  8:20  f. 
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the  existence  of  many  evil  spirits.  The  age  wa3  In 
subjection  (  I  Oor.  2:26  )  to  angels,  principalities 
(Rom,  8:38),  thrones,  dominions,  powers  (Col.  1:16), 
and  tiie  elemental  and  astral  spirits,  (Gal.  4:9  and 
Col.  2:8).  The  God  of  this  world  seems  most  certainly 
to  have  been  Satan  (II  Cor.  4:4).  The  age  oan  have  only 
one  end,  destruction.  This  Paul  expected  in  his  own 
life  time.  (I  These.  4:15). 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  age  constituted 
another  apocalyptic  element  for  Paul.  Parallels  for 
the  different  aspects  of  the  Parousia  in  Paul’s  letters 
may  be  found  in  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  The 

imminent  appearance  of  Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the 

1.  2. 

new  age;  the  coming  of  the  Son  from  heaven;  the 

3.  4 . 

judgment  at  the  last  days;  the  day  of  the  Lord; 

the  misfortune  of  those  who  will  experience  the  pangs 

5. 

of  ohildbirth  during  the  last  days;  the  awakening  of 

6  • 

those  who  previously  had  fallen  asleep;  the  appearance 

7. 

of  the  Lord  with  all  His  Saints;  the  announcement  of 
the  Parousia  by  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump 

Q 

of  GodfU*  the  living  being  caught  up  in  the  clouds  with 


1.  I  Cor.  7:29;  10:11;  16:22;  Rom.  13:11;  Phil. 4:5; 
Rom.  16:20  of.  4  Ezra  4:26,  44;  14:11. 

2.  I  Thess.  1:19;  Phil.  2:  6-8,  cf  IV  Ezra  14:9. 

3.  e.g.  I  Thess.  5:9;  Rom.  2:5  and  many  passages 

of  Enoch  1:7;  39:  1,2. 

4.  I  These.  5:2;  I  Cor.  1:8;  Phil.  I:  6  10.  Col.I:22, 

cf.  Ezra  5:  1-12.  Baruch  70  Enoch  99. 

5.  I  Thess.  5:3;  I  Cor*  7:26;  cf  IV  Ezra  5:50;  6:19. 

6.  I  Cor.  15:20;  cf  Ezra  7:3B.  (IV) 

7.  I  Thess.  3:13  cf  Enoch  50:9;  IV  Ezra  7:28. 

8.  I  Thess.  3:16;  I  Cor.  2  15:52;  cf  XV  Ezra  6:23. 
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1. 

the  Lord;  all  theoe  details  of  the  end  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  and  beginning  of  the  new  and  glorified  age  are 
paralleled  in  Jewish  literature.  Moreover,  the  pre- 

existenoe  of  the  Messiah  in  Paul  seems  to  have  been  a 

2. 

Jewish  element. 

There  are  elements  in  Paul's  Apocalypticism, 
however,  which  are  not  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
Apocalyptic.  First  of  all,  he  exhibits  an  attitude 
different  from  that  of  IV  Ezra  with  reference  to  the 
fortune  of  those  that  had  died  before  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  "Those  that  survive  are  more  blessed  than 
those  that  have  died."  (IV  Ezra  13:  24-26)  becomes  for 
Paul  "For  we  can  assure  you,  on  the  Lord's  own 
authority,  that  those  of  us  who  will  still  be  living 
when  the  Lord  comes,  will  have  no  advantage  over  those 
who  have  fallen  asleep."  (I  These.  4:15). 

Again,  the  definite  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  ages  in  the  Jewish  view  becomes  muoh 
less  distinct  far  Paul.  His  Messiah  had  lived  an 
earthly  life.  Paul  believed  that  Jesus*  death  and 
resurrection  destroyed  all  the  malignant  powers  hold¬ 
ing  the  world  in  bondage.  The  new  age  had  thus  begun 
with  the  resurrection  of  Jesus*  "More  and  more 
religious  interest  was  transferred  from  the  redemption 

< 

of  the  last  day  to  that  already  achieved  on  the  Gross." 

1.  I  Thess.  3:17;  of  Dan.  7:13. 

2.  I  Cor.  8:6;  Col.l:16. 

3.  Morgan,  W.,  op.  cit.  p.15. 
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A  more  fundamental  departure  of  Paul  from 
Judalom  than  either  of  these  two,  however,  is  his 
identification  of  the  Messiah  with  one  "horn  of 
woman".  Already  we  have  notea  the  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  Paul  had  of  learning  the  story  of  Je3us'  life. 

His  inherited  Apocalyptic  view  was  greatly  transformed 
hy  hi3  knowledge  of  Je3us. 

Once  again,  in  making  significant  the  death 
of  Jesu3,  Paul  turned  aside  from  the  Messianic  hope  of 

Judaism.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one  reference  in 

1. 

Jewish  literature  to  the  death  of  the  Messiah. 

Here  it  is  indicated  that  the  Messiah  shall  die  after 
four  hundred  years.  With  the  exception  of  this  passage, 
there  is  no  place  in  Judaism  for  the  death  of  the 
Messiah.  Even  Peter  became  puzzled  and  incensed  at 

Jesus  for  suggesting  that  he  was  to  go  through  much 

2. 

suffering  and  he  killed.  Paul  knew  well  enough  the 
difficulty  that  would  arise  in  making  the  death  of  Jesus 

significant.  " . hut  we  proclaim  a  Christ  who 

was  crucified--an  idea  that  is  revolting  to  Jews 
(skandalon),  and  absurd  to  the  heathen."  nevertheless 
it  became  one  of  the  central  elements  in  Paul's  think¬ 
ing.  Thus  we  conclude  that  while  Apocalypticism  appears 
in  Paul  it  is  not  in  every  detail  the  Jewish  Apocalpptic. 
In  many  respects  Paul  departed  from  his  inherited  views. 

1.  IV  Ezra  7:2V;  28,  29,  80. 

2.  Mark  8:51  -  55. 
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VII. 


PAUL  AND  JEWISH  STHI08 


It  seems  necessary  at  this  point  to  make  a  "brief 

statement  of  Paul’s  relation  to  Judaism  in  another  realm-- 

that  of  ethics.  Perhaps  most  scholars  will  agree  that 

morality  held,  if  not  the  o antral  place  in  the  life  and 

thought  of  Paul,  at  least  an  important  place.  Recently 

"the  forces  that  contributed  to  the  moral  teachings  of 

1. 

Paul"  have  been  disoussed  by  Morton  Scott  Enslin. 

Ee  has  seemed  not  to  understand  the  situation  correctly 
when  he  has  suggested  that  Paul’s  are  essentially  Jewish 
ethics.  Ee  has  probably  overemphasized  the  importance  of 
Judaism  as  a  force  contributing  to  Paul’s  morality,  but 
at  least  he  has  brought  to  the  fore  the  fact  that  Paul’s 
desire  for  ethics  of  a  high  standard  grew  to  some  extent 
out  of  his  Jewish  tradition.  Hot  alone  for  Paul  but  for 
all  Christianity  the  background  of  a  high  standard  of 
Jewish  ethics  has  been  a  distinct  advantage.  Judaism 
made  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  world  when  it 
insisted  that  religion  and  morality  were  inseparable. 

This  grew  out  of  the  Jewish  belief  that  it  was  God’s 
will  that  men  should  become  like  God,  and  God  was  just. 
Perhaps  the  keeping  of  the  Torah  was  not  so  unpleasant 
a  task  as  Paul  ha3  suggested.  '*  It  may  be  that  the 
Jew  of  Paul’s  day  did  love  the  Law,  and  that  Paul’s 

1.  Bnelin,  M.S.,  "Ethics  of  Paul". 

2.  Rom.  7* 


3.  Psalm  119:97. 
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hatred  of  the  Law  developed  after  his  conversion, 
son  who  serves  hia  father  server*  him  with  Joy,  saying: 
’Even  if  I  do  not  entirely  ouooeod  fin  carrying  out  his 

i 

ooranandraents ) ,  yet,  as  a  loving  Father,  he  will  not  he 
angry  with  me;  while  the  Gentile  slave  is  always  afraid 
lest  he  may  commit  some  fault,  and  therefore  serve*'  God 
in  a  condition  of  anxiety  and  confusion."  This  quotation 
from  Tanhuma  Ho  ah  19,  suggests  that  the  Jews  were 
beginning  to  think  of  God  as  a  Father. 

At  any  rate,  for  Paul  salvation  demanded  morality 
of  a  high  standard.  Even  if  Jewish  ethios  developed 
largely  into  legalism,  legalism  inculcates  a  sense  of 
duty.  Moreover,  whether  the  standard  of  ethios  in  tho 
Kellenistic  world  was  high  or  not,  it  seems  that  to  a 
large  extent  Hellenistic  religions  were  divorced  from 
ethical  standards.  Religion  and  ethics  were  not 
associated,  and  the  way  was  consequently  clear  for 
Paul  to  insist  in  the  Graeco  Roman  world  that  there 
could  he  no  salvation  without  morality.  It  was  Paul’s 
Jewish  heritage  that  implanted  in  him  the  belief  that 
religion  and  ethics  wore  inseparable. 

We  have  not?  observed  that,  to  some  extent, 
Judaism  supplied  Paul’s  Apocalyptic  views  and  that  it 
contributed  his  penchant  for  ethics.  Other  features  of 
Pauline  salvation  that  appear  to  have  Judaic  character¬ 
istics  are  now  to  be  considered. 
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VII.  REDEMPTION  FROM  TIP’  LAW. 

In  his  attempt  to  present  a  rational  account 
of  hie  own  experience,  Paul  made  use  of  a  number  of 

figures  familiar  in  his  day.  Deissmann  makes  reference  to 

1. 

five  of  the  most  important  synonyms.  Paul  spoke  metaphor¬ 
ically  of  salvation  in  Christ  as  redemption,  justification, 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  adoption.  We  are 
concerned  at  present  with  redemption,  a  figure  from  the 
world  of  slavery.  To  redeem  or  buy  the  freedom  of  a 
slave  was  a  common  occurrence  of  the  first  century  world 
Paul  felt  that  Jesus  Christ  had  effected  his  redemption 
from  the  Law,  sin,  flesh,  death,  and  from  demons. 

No  longer  was  he  a  slave  to  these  factors  in  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborated  phase  of  Pauline 
redemption  was  the  attainment  of  freedom  from  the  rule 
and  domination  of  the  Law.  While  not  directly  influenced 
by  Judaism  at  this  point,  it  was  in  Jewish  categories 
that  Paul  expressed  his  thoughts.  In  saying  that  he  had 
been  redeemed  from  the  Law  by  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  making 
an  endeavor  to  account  for  his  religious  experience.  The 
explanation  was  the  product  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  using 
The  thought  forms  of  his  day. 

For  a  complete  understanding  of  Paul's 
views  on  freedom  from  the  Law,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  his  argument  was  developed 

1.  Deissmann,  ”St.Paul:  A  Study  in  Social  and 

Religious  History”,  p.144. 
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aa  it  wan  largely  because  he  wno  engaged  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  matter  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Law  in 
Christianity.  It  is  evident  that  the  letter  to  the 
Galatians  was  written  to  oorreot  the  view  that  even 
Gentile  Christians  were  obliged  to  observe  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Jewish  Law.  Paul  was  convinced  that  if 
this  impression  were  allowed  full  liberty,  it  would 
spell  tragedy  for  the  Christian  movement*  There  were 
two  significant  transitions  in  early  Christianity,  the 
first  involving  a  transition  from  loyalty  to  the  earthly 
Jesus  to  a  discipleship  that-  continued  after  His  death* 
and  the  second,  the  evolution  of  Christianity  from  a 
mere  Hebrew  sect  to  a  significant  religious  movement 
in  the  larger  Graeco-Roman  world.  While  Paul  was  not 
the  first  to  effect  either  of  these  transitions,  his 
insistence  upon  freedom  from  the  Law  must  certainly 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  achievement  of 
success  in  the  second.  Since  the  success  of  this 
transition  was  at  stake  in  the  legal  controversy,  Paul 
carried  to  the  utmost  his  argument  for  ant inomianism. 

His  doctrine  of  salvation  from  Law  can  only  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  this  controversy. 

To  Paul  the  Law  (Homos),  usually  signified  the 


divine  Law,  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  often  was  associated 
with  the  body  of  statutes  expressing  that  will.  It  often 
meant  the  purely  legalistic  system  made  up  of 
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statutes  on  the  basis  of  obedianoe  or  disobedience 
to  which  it  Justifies  or  condemns  men  as  a  matter  of 
debt  without  graoe."1 2 3 4’  The  Law  included,  in  addition 
to  the  statutes  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees*  Torah  was  often  the  word 
used  to  designate  these  two  constituents  of  Law.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Paul,  a  Pharisee,  should  bbe  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Torah. 

Paul  believed  that  the  Law  constituted 
true  religion  from  the  time  of  Moses  until  the  death 

of  Jesus.  It  was  the  religion  of  the  evil  age  as 

2. 

Paul  thought  at  this  period.  As  such  the  Law 

55. 

in  itself  was  holy,  just  and  good.  There  was,  of 

course,  little  or  no  distinction  between  the  ethical 

4. 

and  ceremonial  injunctions.  The  Law  may  have  blinded 
men — indeed  some  suggest  that  Paul  himself  did  not 
recognize  the  difference — to  the  distinction  between 
ethical  and  ritual  practice,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
itself  divinely  instituted  for  a  certain  period  of 
history.  Before  men  could  be  made  ready  for  an  inner 
spiritual  religion  of  faith  and  of  the  spirit,  they 
needed  the  preparation  of  the  Law.  In  fact,  Paul 
referred  to  it  as  the  attendant  or  slave  (pedagogos) 
which  led  men  to  a  religion  of  faith.  When  faith  came 

1.  Burton,  "Galatians"  in  J.C.C.  p.457. 

2 .  Gal .  <o  : 2  2 

3.  Rom.  7:12-14 

4.  Gal.  3:10,17# 
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they  were  no  longer  In  the  charge  of  the  attendant. 

It  1 8  thus  easily  understood  why  Paul  called  the  Law 
holy  and  spiritual.  It  had  a  definite  task  to  perform. 

Before  seeking  to  discover  wherein  it  failed, 
there  is  another  word  to  be  said  regarding  the  Lav/ 
itself.  It  was  a  religion  of  commandment,  of  recompense, 
and  of  works.  Recompense  was  awarded  the  individual 
without  meroy  or  partiality  on  the  basis  of  his 
fulfillment  or  non-fulfillment  of  the  commands.  In 
this  respeot  the  religion  was  an  objective  one. 

In  so  far  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  Law  brought  a  sense 
of  piety  to  the  individual,  it  was  a  subjective  religion. 

The  Law,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  the  deep 
longings  of  the  human  heart.  Human  weaknesses  were  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  by  legalistic 
religion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  one  can  fulfil 
the  demands  of  the  Law  and  thus  qualify  for  the 
salvation  offered.  Perfect  obedience  was  demanded 

2. 

but  no  man  lived  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  sin. 
lloreover,  to  Increase  the  irony  and  poignancy  of  the 
situation,  the  Lav/  held  a  ourse  over  those  who  did 
not  fulfil  its  demands.  "Cursed  be  anyone  who  does 

not  stand  by  everything  that  is  written  in  the  Book 

5. 

of  the  Law  and  obey  it."  Then, again,  this  led  to  a 

1 .  Cal  •  5 : 24  • 

21 .  Rom  •  3 1  25 . 

3.  Gal.  3:10. 
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consciousness  of  continual  failure  and  8 in*  Enel in 

suggests  that  Romans  7  and  other  passages  in  which 

Paul  speaks  of  man’s  inability  to  find  salvation 

through  the  Law  are  not  autobiographical  but  that 

they  were  written  later,  after  much  reflection  on  the 

part  of  Paul*  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  they 

certainly  depict  the  natural  development  of  a  sense 

of  failure*  "X  can  will,  but  I  cannot  do,  what  is 

right*  I  do  not  do  the  good  things  that  I  want  to  do; 

2 

I  do  the  wrong  things  that  I  do  not  want  to  do.” 

This  would  be  the  common  experience  in  such  a  situation. 
Dodd  points  out  that  it  was  a  Sreck  who  said:  "Video 
meliora  proboq.ue,  deteriora  sequor,  (I  see  the  better 

n  g 

and  approve  of  it,  but  I  follow  the  worse). 

This  is  always  true  because  external  law  alone 

gives  men  only  an  ideal  and  not  the  moral  and  spiritual 

dynamic  to  realize  it.  In  Paul’s  language,  the  Law 

could  not  destroy  the  sinful  flesh  which  hampered  man’s 

4. 

full  obedience.  In  more  modern  words  "the  doctrine 
that  the  will  alone  is  the  way  to  power  is  a  most 
woebegone  theory  for  the  relief  of  the  mo rally -sick — 
and  who  of  us  is  whole?  Freedom  to  choose?  Yes l 
But  what  if,  when  we  choose,  we  have  no  power  to  perform?" 

1*  Rom.7:7,  18,  19;  5:20. 

2.  Rom.  7:  18-20. 

8.  Ovid  "hetamorphoses" . 

4.  Rom.  7:17 

5.  Hadfiold,  J..i*  ,  ”Tho  3pirft". 
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Thi3  consciousness  of  moral  Impotenoe  in  the  faoe  of 
the  la?;  would  lead  ultimately  to  men  regarding  it  as 
a  tyrant  from  which  to  he  3et  free*  It  does  not  seem 
improbable  that  in  his  discussion  of  the  impotenoe 
of  the  Law  to  provide  spiritual  freedom,  Paul  is 
presenting  an  autobiographical  sketch. 

In  all  this  laul  was  showing  that  a  religion 
of  statute,  works,  and  recompense,  brings  no  peace  to 
the  human  heart.  It  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  truth 
about  God;  it  shows  Him  only  in  his  wrath  and  not  in 
righteousness  and  love.  With  a  God  of  wrath  and 
reciprocity,  nan  could  be  none  other  than  a  slave. 

Indeed,  the  religion  of  law  was  a  religion  of 

1. 

slavery.  Surely  freedom  from  the  Law  would  be 

no  lees  than  salvation  itself.  Such  salvation  Paul 
did  not  fail  to  experience.  Release  from  the  Law 
was  effected  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  Paul's  thought  there  was  an  independent  right,  con¬ 
ceded  even  by  God,  to  the  Law  to  demand  recompense, 
fhis  right  has  been  called  God's  retributive  justice. 

He  believed  that  the  death  of  Jesus  had  satisfied  this 
demand  for  retribution. 

One  wonders  why  Paul  should  have  thought  of 
obtaining  freedom  from  the  Law  in  these  terms. 

It  almost  seems  that  atonement  was  absolutely  necessary 
before  God  could  forgive.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 


1.  Gal.  4jl;  6:1 
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that  ultimately  it  was  God's  grace  in  giving  His  Son 

whioh  effected  the  annulment  of  the  law.  It  is 

significant  to  note  the  capacity  in  which  Paul  thought 

J 68us  died.  It  was  as  the  representative  rather  than 

1. 

as  the  substitute  of  mankind*  It  was  Paul's 
belief  in  the  forensic  solidarity  of  mankind  which 
led  him  to  think  that  one  ipan  might  represent  the 
whole  of  mankind  in  this  act. 

One  cannot  but  believe  that  in  his  whole 
discussion  of  freedom  from  the  Law,  Paul  was  explain¬ 
ing  in  complicated  theological  terms  a  very  definite 
experience  of  salvation.  For  at  times  he  departed 
from  the  theological  argument  concerning  the  release 
from  the  Law  through  Christ's  death,  to  dwell  upon 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  fact  of  his  own  experience — 
the  continued  freedom  from  the  curse  of  the  Law  madj 
possible  by  the  ministry  of  God's  grace  and  mercy. 

Phe  achievement  of  release  from  the  Law  was  not  God's 

only  act  of  grace,  love  continued  to  sustain  man  and 

2. 

to  make  possible  man's  fellowship  with  God. 

It  will  be  seen  that  release  from  the  Law 
meant  a  new  conception  of  God  for  Paul.  He  had 
thought  of  God  as,  at  best,  an  impartial  judge.  How 
he  oould  think  of  Him  as  Abba,  Father.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  while  Paul  transcended  external 

1.  II  Cor.  5:14;  Rom.  5:12  f. 

2.  Rom.  5:8-10. 
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law  ana  compulsion  in  religion,  he  did  not  become  a 
libertinist.  His  antinomianism  lea  him  to  a  much 
stricter  discipline  based  upon  the  compulsion  of  the 
spirit  within,  or  the  Hew  Life,  as  he  expressed  it. 


IX.  BEDMPTION  FiiCHL  SHi. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Paul's  redemption 
is  summed  up  in  the  term  Redemption  from  sin1. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Paul  associated  sin  very 
closely  with  the  Law.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  some  interpreters  of  Paul  have  been  led  to  say 
that  redemption  from  sin  is  merely  the  subjective 
result  of  release  from  the  Law,  and  that  Paul  had  no 
thought  of  an  objective  redemption  from  the  bondage 

1. 

of  sin  comparable  to  that  of  salvation  from  the  Law. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  much  of  Paul's 
thought  regarding  salvation  may  be  written  in  terms 
of  an  inner  spiritual  transformation  effected  by  a 
desire  to  live  by  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Jesus 
of  history  as  well  as  the  risen  Christ.  Nevertheless, 
one  oannot  comprehend  the  meaning  of  Paul's  conception 
of  redemption  from  sin  unless  the  process  is  viewed  as 
an  external,  objective  victory. 

1.  Morgan,  W.  ,  op.  oit*  p,98. 
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To  underat and  a in  aa  Paul  thought  of  it 
ia  a  first  step  toward  appreciating  the  significance 
of  this  phase  of  salvation.  Paul  regarded  ain  aa  a 
racial  matter  introduced  by  Adam.  Following  him 

it  had  been  disseminated  throughout  the  whole  of 

1. 

mankind.  Moreover,  it  was  imputed  only  to  men 
living  under  a  regime  of  divine  law.  It  was  also 
a  power  within  individuals.  On  the  one  hand,  sin 
was  a  dormant  force  in  the  individual  hy  virtue  of 
his  relation  to  the  raoe;  and  on  the  other  hand 
this  dormant  power  appeared  as  an  active  force  when¬ 
ever  law  was  established. 

For  Paul,  sin  (amartla)  ia  primarily  not 
an  evil  Impulse  in  life,  but  actual  transgress  ion. 

By  metonymy,  however,  it  came  to  mean  the  evil 
impulse,  tendency,  or  habit, lying  dormant  till 
aroused  by  activity  by  the  introduction  of  command¬ 
ments.  It  thus  came  to  be  regarded  by  Paul  as  a 
kind  of  metaphysical  power  or  entity  resident  in  the 
world.  In  order  to  effeot  redemption,  thi3  power  of 
sin  was  to  be  overoome. 

Sven  though  mankind  was  thus  held  in  the  bond¬ 
age  of  ain,  Paul  experienced  a  glorious  release  from 
its  power.  Redemption  for  Paul  was  far  from  being 
fiction.  It  was  a  marvellous  reality.  Paul  was  fired 


1.  Rom.  5:12  ff 
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with  enthusiasm  as  he  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
new  freedom  which  was  his,  and  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  dynamic  which  stimulated  his  life*  He 
associated  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with 
the  cancellation  of  the  legal  right  and  the  weakening 
of  the  evil  power  of  sin.  He  did  not  work  out  the 
relationship  between  the  two  as  one  might  to-day. 

We  find  in  this  phase  of  his  theology  little  reference 
to  the  influence  of  Jesus1  personality  and  of  the  new 
revelation  of  love  embodied  in  bis  life  and  character. 
As  we  shall  see,  this  type  of  thinking  finds  a  large 
place  in  Paul  and  most  assuredly  must  not  be  overlooked 
but  Paul  developed  his  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin 
almost  without  it.  Sin  was  destroyed  symbolically  as 
an  objective  accomplishment  through  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

In  exactly  what  manner  Jesus'  death  effected 
the  redemption  from  sin,  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Paul  has  no  clearly- outlined  doctrine,  but  two  or  three 
main  threads  may  be  detected  in  his  argument.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  sin  claimed 
legal  rights  from  men.  Through  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  perhaps  through  the  mystical  dying  of  the 
individual  with  him,  this  legal  right  becomes  no  longer 
operative.  Men  are  freed  from  the" claims  of  sin"  and 
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are  no  longer  "slaves  of  sin"  (Rom.  6:7-11,  18,  20-22.) 
Again,  men  are  freed  from  the  helpless  state  they  were 
in  when  the  Law  revealed  their  lusts  (Rom. 5; 20;  7:7), 
ana  even  acted  as  a  direot  provocative  of  fleshly  lusts 
I  Rom.  7:5,  8).  Sin  no  longer  has  control  overman  , 
(Rom.  6:14). 

The  death  of  Jesus  had  a  decidedly  weakening 
effect  upon  the  power  of  sin  (Rom.8:5,4)  .  This  made 
it  possible  for  man  entirely  to  fulfil  the  demands 
of  the  Law.  The  death  of  Jesus  could  effect  this,  in 
Paul' s  mind,  for  his  belief  in  the  solidarity  of  man¬ 
kind  was  held  in  a  metaphysical  as  well  as  in  a 
forensic  sense.  In  our  discussion  of  redemption  from 
Law,  we  saw  that  on  the  forensic  view  of  solidarity 
Christ  represented  all  of  humanity  in  his  death 
to  satisfy  God’s  retributive  justice,  and  henoe  to 
release  mankind  from  the  ourse  of  the  Law*  How,  we 
may  think  of  the  race  a3  enjoying  solidarity  in  a 
metaphysical  sense.  All  the  members  shared  in  the 
continuum  ;f  flesh.  A  blow  struck  at  sin  by  any 
human  being  who  partakes  of  flesh  is  a  blow  struck 
on  behalf  of  all*  Jesus  represented  man  in  the  law¬ 
suit  against  sin  for  the  possession  of  man's  loyalty. 
Through  his  death,  sin  fell  down  to  defeat. 

It  will  be  notea  that  in  each  of  those 
oases,  the  general  statement  that  oan  be  made  is: 


. 


, 


1 


"Christ  died  for  our  sins".  Where  in  the  Scriptures 

there  is  any  warrant  for  Paul  saying  " . ..that 

Christ  died  for  our  sins  as  the  Scriptures  foretold" 
fl  Cor.  15 : 3 )  is  not  known •  At  any  rate  Jesus'  death 
played  an  important  part  in  Paul's  views  of  redemption. 

It  must  not  he  thought,  however,  that  Jesus' 
death  alone  accomplished  the  release  from  sin.  Side  hy 
side  with  the  Cross  must  he  considered  the  resurrection 
and  the  life  of  the  exalted  Christ.  An  illuminating 
reference  of  this  phase  of  redemption  is  Rom.5:8,  9,  10: 
"Cod  gives  proof  of  His  love  for  us  in  the  fact  that 
while  we  were  still  in  the  wrong  Christ  died  for  us. 

Much  more,  then,  now  that  we  have  been  set  right  hy  means 
of  His  self-sacrifice,  shall  we  he  saved  from  the  wrath 
through  Him.  3?or  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  Cod  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  much 

more  now  that  we  are  reconciled  shall  we  he  saved  hy 

1. 

means  of  Eis  life."  The  "muoh  love"  is  a  most 
significant  phrase.  So  far  from  making  Jesus*  death 
the  supremo  factor,  and  hence  enabling  modem  inter¬ 
preters  to  build  up  elaborate  atonement  theories,  it 
turns  attention  to  tho  resurrection-life  of  Christ  as 
fundamental  in  producing  salvation. 

1.  C.  H*  Dodd's  translation,  "Meaning  of  Paul 

for  today."  p.125. 
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X.  REDEMPTION  FROM  THE  FLESH. 

A  phase  of  redemption  closely  associated  with 
release  from  the  bondage  of  sin  was  salvation  from  the 
flesh#  Although  the  conception  of  the  flesh  as  some¬ 
thing  holding  man  in  bondage  is  not  of  Jewish  origin, 
a  discussion  of  the  matter  is  not  amiss  at  this  point 
in  our  study  of  the  various  aspects  of  Pauline  redempt¬ 
ion.  We  have  noted  (see  section  on  Apocalypticism)  that 
Paul  fostered  the  view  of  the  two  ages  of  the  world,  the 
present  evil  age  and  the  future  period  of  glory. 

While  in  origin  this  was  Jewish,  Paul  developed  it 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judaism,  and  included  in  it  the 
dualism  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  a  view  not  greatly 
unlike  that  of  the  Gnostics.  While  Burton  hesitates 
to  say  that  he  was  influenced  in  this  respect  by  the 
Gnostics,  we  are  probably  nearer  Hellenistic  than  Jewish 
ground  at  this  point. 

A  characteristic  of  Greek  Gnosticism  was  to 
think  of  all  matter  as  inherently  sinful.  Thus,  flesh 
became  almost  synonymous  with  sin#  Paul  did  not  go  to 
this  length,  however.  Sometimes  the  flesh  meant  simply 
the  body,  but  a  more  significant  Pauline  use  of  the  teim 
was  to  signify  an  element  in  man' 3  nature  which  makes  for 
evil.  That  he  did  not  identify  this  force  with  the 
body,  however,  seems  oertain.  Moreover,  neither  the 
body  nor  tho  flesh  exercised  a  compelling  influenoe  for 
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1. 

evil  upon  the  soul  of  man#  Flesh,  then,  did  not 
produce  sin;  it  was  rather  a  principle  which  gave  sin 
an  opportunity  to  act  and  which  made  men  liable  to  sin. 
This  seems  to  he  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  flesh  for  Paul  than  that  given  by  Morgan,  "In 
the  flesh  Paul  in  fact  finds  the  spring  and  principle 
of  sin.”  ^ 

Paul  believed  that  Christ  had  rendered  the 
flesh  impotent.  A  number  of  antithesis  existed  for  him 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  but  in  all  can  be 
detected  the  conviction  that  once  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
had  taken  possession  of  the  individual  he  was  no  longer 
fettered  by  the  flesh.  He  could  soar  to  a  life  of 
righteousness  unhampered  by  foices  which  made  for  evil. 
His  whole  emotional  and  intellectual  nature  was 
emancipated  from  a  principle  which  made  him 
susceptible  to  sin. 


1.  Burton,  .0.0.  Galatians,  pp.492,  493. 
2*  Morgan,  op.  oit.  p.17. 
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ZI.  REDEMPTION  PROM  D  ilATH  AND  THE  DEMONS . 

Death  was  another  factor  in  life  from  which 

Paul  believed  emancipation  had  been  effected  by  Jesus* 

Death  meant  much  more  in  Paul's  mind  than  is  commonly 

associated  with  it  to-day*  It  was  more  than  mere 

physical  death.  Men  were  in  a  constant  state  of  death 

unless  they  were  experiencing  the  new  life  through  Christ. 

Paul  looked  upon  death  as  a  result  of  sin. 

One  man  sinned  and  death  followed,  and  as  all  men  sinned 

death  spread  to  all*  However,  just  as  one  man's  offence 

made  the  mass  of  mankind  die,  so  frod's  overflowing  mercy 

1. 

in  Jesus  Christ  made  life  available  for  all  persons. 

Paul  considered  that  Christ  had  redeemed  men 
also  from  the  demons.  This  view  was  really  apocaly¬ 
ptic  in  character,  and  mention  has  been  made  of  it  in 
the  section  on  Apocalypticism.  At  the  coming  of  the 
new  age,  the  demons  would  be  rendered  entirely  impotent. 
Even  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  the$r  power  was  weakened. 

In  Dean  Inge's  view,  such  a  release  was  an  important  one 
for  he  believes  there  was  more  of  demoniac  possession 
in  laul's  thinking  than  we  like. 


1.  Rom.  6:1£  -  17; 


I  Cor.  15:  20  -27. 
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XII.  FAITH 

One  would  be  led  to  think,  following  this  study 
of  Paul's  view  of  the  objective  redemption  accomplished 
by  Jesus  Christ  for  humanity,  that  regardless  of  their 
own  mental  and  spiritual  attitude,  men  were  to  fall  heir 
automatically  to  riches  of  the  redemption  life.  Of  course 
it  would  be  kept  in  mind  that  until  the  return  of  the 
risen  Jesus,  only  a  foretaste  of  the  new  life  would  be 
experienced.  But  even  with  this  conditioning  statement, 
we  have  only  a  partial  truth  respecting  Pauline  salvation. 
While  Christ  had  made  possible  the  new  life  for  the 
individual,  its  attainment  depended  upon  his  response. 

Hot  until  he  lived  a  life  of  faith,  would  he  3mow  the 
true  peace  and  joy. 

This  is  not  a  strange  situation  for,  as  has  been 
previously  noted,  Paul  \?as  endeavoring  in  his  dootrine 
of  redemption  to  account  for  a  deep  religious  experience 
of  his  own.  The  objective  statements  grew  out  of  an 
inner  conviction.  Likewise,  only  as  men  responded  to 
the  call  of  their  Cod,  would  they  learn  the  joys  of 
salvation.  The  quality  of  the  individual's  life 
necessary  to  produce  this  peace  can,  for  the  present, 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  "faith”.  Faith,  as  a  religious 
word,  was  beginning  to  carry  much  meaning  In  the  first 
Christian  century.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  faith 
played  an  important  role  in  primitive  Christianity. 
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The  first  aisoiples  were  known  as"believers” .  Paul 
developed  the  notion  of  faith  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Christian  movement  and  set  it  on  a  more  reasoned 
basis . 

Faith  seems  to  have  carried  for  Paul  a  two¬ 
fold  meaning.  In  the  first  plaoe,  it  meant  a  union 
with  God  in  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ.  Morgan 
believes  that  Paul  nowhere  considers  how  the  mystical 
union,  a  note  so  prominent  in  Paul,  is  related  to 
faith.  Deissmann,  however,  does  succeed  in  showing 
that  faith  was  associated  with  a  fellowship  with 
Jesus  Christ.  In  Galatians  2:  19-20  Paul  actually 
associates  the  two  ideas. 

While  mystical  union  will  be  studied  more 

carefully  in  connection  with  Hellenistic  influence 

upon  Paul,  we  must  at  this  point  consider  it  in 

relationship  to  faith.  The  object  of  faith  was,  of 

course,  Jesus  Christ.  Often  Paul  used  the  objective, 

or  as  Deissmann  calls  it,  the  mystic  genitive,  "faith 

1  • 

of  Jesus  Christ".  Such  faith  is  alive  when  man 

enjoys  fellowship  with  Christ. 

There  was,  however,  another  shade  of  meaning 
in  Paul's  use  of  the  term.  It  was  an  unshakable 
confidence,  like  that  displayed  by  Abraham,  in  the 
grace  of  God.  Faith  was  a  belief  that  God  was  trustworthy, 


1.  Gal.  2:16;  3:22.  Phil.  3:9;  Rom.  3:22 
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a  willingness  that  Hie  mind  and  will  should  "become 
the  principles  of  one's  own  life  and  an  eagerness  to 
surrender  to  Him  and  let  Him  v/ork  in  one's  life. 

It  is  not  unlike  that  trust  in  God's  grace  and  care 
of  which  Jesus  had  so  much  to  say.  Faith  was  a 
product  of  the  heart  and  conscience  rather  than  of 
the  intellect . 

In  considering  faith  in  Christ,  we  are 
at  the  very  core  of  Paul’s  salvation  experience. 

The  new  life  which  he  experienced  was  a  life  of  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Out  of  his  conception  of  faith 
a  number  of  synonyms  for  salvation  in  Christ  arise. 

One  of  these  is  redemption  itself,  which  we  have 
already  considered.  Justification,  sanctification, 
reconciliation,  forgiveness,  and  adoption,  are  other 
important  metaphors.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  these  are  all  different  dogmas  as  in  a  well 
developed  system  of  theology.  Such  a  system  cannot 
be  found  in  Paul.  Indeed,  these  are  merely  different 
ways  of  giving  expression  to  a  fact  of  Paul's  experience- 
salvation  effected  through  his  relationship  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Sanotification  is  not  different  from  justific¬ 
ation,  for  as  God  justifies  the  ungodly  so  He  sanctifies 
the  unholy. 
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XIII.  JU STIFICATION  Hf  FAITH 

The  statement,  "God  justifies  the  ungodly"  is  almost 
a  watchword  in  the  Pauline  Gospel.  The  picture  Paul 
oalls  to  mind  is  the  law  court  where  the  accused  person 
is  up  for  trial  (Rom.  8:35)  He  is  not  condemned,  however, 
hut  is  given  his  liberty  (Rom.  8:  1,2).  The  scene  in 
the  law  court  was  a  common  one  in  Panl^  day,  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  find  in  it  an  analogy  for 
his  gospel  of  salvation.  Justification  was  a  court  term 
for  pronouncing  as  innocent  a  man  charged  with  crime. 

Paul  thought  of  God  as  crediting  raen*s  faith  to  them  as 
uprightness  and  hence  effecting  their  acquittal, (Rom.  4:3-5). 
Faith  was,  thus,  not  so  much  the  condition  precedent  to 
justification  as  the  experience  of  justification  itself. 


XIV.  RECONCILIATION,  FORGIVENESS  AMD  ADOPTION. 


Paul  found  a  further  analogy  in  the  common  experience 
of  enmity.  He  thought  of  salvation  as  a  reconciliation 
between  enemies,  God  and  man.  A  very  fine  human  example 

may  be  seen  in  the  reconciliation  of  husband  and  wife 

1. 

who  have  been  estranged .  Man  had  been  estranged  or 

2. 

alienated  from  God,  hut  through  Christ  he  was  reconciled 

3 

to  God.  It  was  not  that  God  was  conciliated  hut  that 
men  were  no  longer  hio  enemies. 

1.  I  Cor.  7:11. 

2.  Col.  1:21. 

3.  II  Cor.  5:l0f . 


Reconciliation  meant 
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1. 

peace,  "let  us  live  in  peace  with  God." 

In  saying  that  man  had  found  forgiveness  with 

God,  Paul  wan  thinking  of  the  debtor,  a  common  figure 

on  papyrus  documents  of  the  first  century.  In  this  case 

sin  was  the  'debt*  and  forgiveness  the  Remission*  of 

the  legal  penalty,  with  the  result  that  the  debtor  was 

'2. 

acquitted . 

A  most  significant  metaphor  used  by  Paul  to 

5* 

describe  the  salvation  experience  vras  'adoption*/'* 
Deissmann  tells  us  that  this  was  an  ancient  legal 
oonception  and  that  numerous  inscriptions  contain  the 
very  word  (ulothesia).  Paul*s  metaphor  would  thus 
be  readily  understood  by  the  people. 

It  was  not  in  a  legal  sense,  however,  that 
Paul  thought  of  God  adopting  men.  It  was  rather  in 
the  realm  of  personal  and  spiritual  relations.  Y;hat 
Paul  called  adoption  was  really  more  than  adoption. 

Men  were  not  simply  called  sons  and  treated  as  suoh, 
they  actually  became  sons  of  God.  Indeed,  Porter 
affirms  that  we  would  be  quite  justified  in  trans¬ 
lating  Paul’s  term  by  ,sonship,sinoe  that  the  more 
nearly  conveys  his  meaning. 

The  son8hip  of  Christians  was  not  in  any 
sense  different  from  the  sonship  of  Jesus  himself. 

1.  Horn.  5:1  of.  Rom.  6:11. 

2.  5  Col.  2:14-, 

3.  Rom.  8:  15,  23.  9:4; 


Gal.  4:5 
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His  was  no  pre-existent  or  physical  relationship, 
hut  a  spiritual  sonship.  He  was  the  first  among 
many  hrethern,1 2 * 4*  and  His  sonship  oould  not  hut  he 
shared  with  others.  From  the  very  beginning,  the 
purpose  of  Christ* s  sonship  had  been  that  others 
might  gain  the  spirit  of  sonship  that  was  His 
and  themselves  become  sons.  Eight  to  the  end 
the  revealing  of  the  Sons  of  God  would  take  place. 

Men  would  finally  receive  the  completion  of  their 
sonship.  fRom. 8:18-25. } 

The  first  desire  attendant  upon  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sonship  was  an  impulse  to  call  God,  "Abba” 

2. 

(Father).  *  Since  Jesus  had  known  and  spoken  of 
God  as  Father,  this  was  proof  that  His  Sonship  was 

not  unlike  that  of  the  Christian.  This  was  followed 

5 

by  a  sense  of  freedom.  Adoption  meant  co-heirship 
with  Christ.  Sonship  carried  also  a  sense  of  brother¬ 
hood.  There  was  no  room  for  Greek  and  Jew,  slave  and 

freeman,  male  and  female,  "for  in  union  with  Christ 

4 

Jesus  you  are  all  one.p’  To  sonship  also  belonged 

a  sense  of  seourity  in  God’s  love. 


1.  Rom.  8:29. 

2.  Rom.  8:15;  Gal.  4:6. 

5 «  Gal .  4:7. 

4 .  Gal .  5 : 20 . 
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B.  PAUL  AND  HELLENISM. 

Time  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  phases  of 
Pauline  salvation  whioh  either  display  some  affinity 
with  Judaism  or  find  expression  In  Jewish  terms. 

Apart  from  Judaism,  however,  another  religious  world 
lent  itself  both  in  ideas  end  in  terminology  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Paul's  task  of  giving  expression  to  the 
deep  religious  experiences  Inspired  by  Jesus  Christ, 
That  there  is  evidence  of  Hellenistic  Influence  in 
Paul  cannot  be  doubted,  although  there  is  ranch  dis¬ 
agreement  regarding  the  length  to  which  the  influence 
extended • 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  minutely 
the  probable  extent  to  which  Paul  followed  the 
Hellenistic  trend.  Sufficient  is  it  to  know  that 
there  v/as  suoh  an  influence,  and  to  discover  wherein 
it  is  to  some  degree  evident,  fills  in  itself  should 
clarify  the  aspects  of  his  salvation  thus  concerned • 

It  is  well  to  note  that  since  Hellenistic  religious 
views  and  phrases  were  prevalent  In  the  \Torld  served 
by  Paul  as  a  Christian  missionary,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  made  use  of  some  of  them  for  his  own  purposes. 
In  all  likelihood,  this  appropriation  went  on  uncon¬ 
sciously.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  gain  points 
of  contact  in  the  Hellenistic  world,  he  probably  quite 
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oonsciously  laid  stress  upon  the  features  of  Christian¬ 
ity  for  which  there  were  close  parallels  in  the  Greek 
religions  of  the  day# 

The  Hellenistic  religious  world  was  in  the 
midst  of  important  change  and  development  in  Paul’s 
day.  Out  of  a  synthesis  of  eastern  and  western 
thought,  a  new  religious  life  was  developing.  To  the 
Greek  philosophy  of  the  v?est,  the  east  added  religious 
forces  which  were  individualistic,  o  the  worldly, 
orgiastic,  dualistio,  ascetic,  redemptive,  and 
mystical  in  nature.  In  the  synthesis  which  emerged 
four  main  characteristics  may  he  detected — regeneration, 
•mystical  union,  gnosis,  and  saoramentalism.  All  four 

notes  may,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  he  found  in 

•  ,  .  •  , :.,V.  «• 

Paul.  With  the  Hellenistic  charaoteristics  in  the 
"background  of  our  thought,  we  wish  to  make  a  study 
of  these  elements  in  Pauline  salvation.  Gnosis  will 
he  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Spirit. 

XV.  REGSHERATIOH. 

Regeneration,  or  rebirth,  was  a  familiar  idea 
both  In  the  mystery  cults  and  in  the  religious 
philosophies .  .  Perhaps  the  most  significant  religious 
foroe  in  the  Greek  religious  life  was  the  Mystery 
Religion.  The  mystery  oult  spread  rapidly,  and 
because  it  met  the  deepest  human  longings  more  satis¬ 
factorily  than  did  the  worship  of  the  Qlympio  gods. 
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Emperor  Worship,  or  the  religious  philosophies, 

it  tended  to  displace  theip.  The  initiate  of  the 

oult  was  made  to  feel  by  a  dramatic  representation 

which  played  upon  his  emotions  that  he  had  died  with 

the  god  of  his  cult  to  his  mortal  existence,  and 

had  risen,  rehorn,  to  a  new  immortal  life  (palingenesia) . 

According  to  Apuleius  the  initiate  went  through  a  kind 

of  death  and  from  that  death  was  horn  again*  We  may 

illustrate  this  hy  the  Taurobolium  rite  of  the  Great 

Mother*  "Sallust  says  the  initiates  were  treated  as 

1. 

nowborn  babes  dieted  on  milk*"  The  term  "hosper 
anagennomenon"  (as  those  who  are  being  born  again)  was 
used  by  the  devotees  of  this  cult*  The  rite  of  the 
Taurobolium  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  production  of 
an  experience  of  rebirth.  The  neophyte  was  placed  in 
a  pit  above  which  was  sacrificed  the  bull  symbolizing 
the  deity.  As  the  drops  of  blood  fell  upon  him,  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  dying  to  the  old  life  and 
cleansed  by  the  blood,  entering  immediately  a  more 
glorious  existence.  It  must  also  be  notea  that  the 
conception  of  "pal ingenes ia"  was  a  prominent  one  in  the 
Hermetic  literature  which  gave  expression  to  a  religious 
philosophy  of  the  day. 

While  Paul  did  not  actually  use  the  oult  term 

for  the  rebirth  experience,  the  word  "pal ingenes ia" 

2. 

is  used  in  the  Hew  Testament. 

1.  Willoughby,  H.R*,  "Pagan  Regeneration" ,  p.123. 
2*  Mt.  19:28;  Titus  3:5;  of  I  Pet.  1:2,23. 
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Moreover,  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  i3  certainly 

a  prominent  Pauline  notion.  "I  have  become  dead  to 

1. 

the  law  so  that  I  might  live  for  God."  Another 
statement  is  similar,  " Those  who  belong  to  Jesus,  the 

Christ,  haveceuoified  the  physical  nature  with  its 

2. 

propensities  and  cravings.”  Many  times  throughout 
his  letters,  Paul  reiterates  the  same  idea.'-  Whether 
consciously  or  not,  Paul  seems  to  have  had  Hellenistic 
rebirth  in  mind  when  thinking  of  the  Christian  life 
as  a  death  to  one* 3  past  existence,  and  a  rebirth  into 
a  more  satisfying  life.  That  Paul  was  not  far  removed 

from  Hellenistic  lore  in  this  respect  can  hardly  be 

\ 

doubted . 

XVI.  MYSTICAL  FI5I0K. 

That  there  is  an.  element  of  mysticism  in  Paul 

most  students  will  a,gree.  Deissmann  believes  that  this 

4. 

had  its  origin  in  his  conversion  experience.  The 
words  in  the  preface  of  Willoughby’s  "Pagan  Regeneration" 
are  significant:  "How  did  it  come  about  that, with  Juda¬ 
ism  and  primitive  Christianity  essentially  unmystical 
in  character,  Pauline  Christianity  developed  in  a  way 

1.  Gal.  2:19 

2.  Gal .  5;  24 

3.  e.g.  II  Cor.  4:11;  Rom.  6:4-11;  7:6> 

Col.  2:11  f.  20;  3:3-11. 

4.  Deissmann,  A.,  "St.Paul"  p.22. 
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to  accentuate  the  mystical  phases  of  religious  experience?” 
Willoughby  points  to  the  Hellenistic  mysteries  as  likely 
to  provide  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mystical  union  was  undoubtedly  present  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  religious  world.  The  worshipper  was  often 
thought  to  be  united  with  his  god;  the  god  was  in  him, 
(entheos).  He  shared  the  god’s  experiences  of  death  and 
resurrection.  The  rites  of  public  worship  were  designed 
to  excite  a  consciousness  of  this  union.  Hermetic 
literature  gives  expression  to  such  union*  ”1  know  thee, 
Hermes,  and  thou  me.  I  am  thou,  and  thou  I." 

Much  of  Paul’s  vocabulary  is  composed  of 
words  characteristic  of  the  Greek  mysteries.  Such 
words  as:  musterion  (mystery) ,  teleioi  (those  fully 
initiated),  nrueisthai  (to  learn  the  secrets  of  the 
mysteries),  embateuein  (to  enter  the  higher  stages  of 
initiation),  gnosis  (knowledge),  psychikos  (psychio), 
and  pneumatikos  (spiritual),  carry  strong  mystery 
associations.  Paul  would  hardly  he  unaware  of  that 
fact.  It  need  not  follow,  of  course,  that  he  wished 
to  convey  by  these  terms  exactly  the  meaning  they  bore 
for  the  Hellenistic  religious  man.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  certain  that  Paul  was  giving  expression  to  an 
experience  in  the  terms  which  seemed  to  lend  themselves 
host  to  his  purpose. 
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In  Paul1 8  mysticism  may  bo  found  two  main  con¬ 
ceptions.  These  can  be  called  the  idea  of  Christ-union 
and  the  conception  of  death  and  resurrection  with  Christ. 
The  first,  Paul  expressed  in  two  different  ways,  ’'in 
Christ"  and  "Christ  in  the  believer" •  "In  Christ"  was 
very  closely  associated  with  living  in  the  Spirit. 
Sometimes  it  carried  the  meaning  of  "through  Christ"; 

at  other  times  "in  fellowship  with  Christ",  or,  "under 

1. 

the  power  of  Christ".  Perhaps  the  more  Important 

conception  was  that  of  "Christ  in  the  believer". 

2. 

It  was  the  indwelling  personal  Christ  who  sometimes 

•  3. 

spoke  in  and  through  the  believer.  The  relationship 
is  one  that  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  rational  or  in 
ethical  terns.  It  was  a  mystical  experience  and  might 

perhaps  be  better  understood  if  thought  of  as  the 

4. 

"Uumincuo"  of  which  Otto  speaks.  Paul,  of  course, 
did  not  push  the  mystioism  to  the  point  of  saying, 

"I  am  Christ;  Christ  is  I”. 

One  does  not  fully  understand  Pauline  mystioism 
until  a  study  of  his  conception  of  dying  and  rising 
with  Christ  has  been  made.  This  is  one  of  the  central 
features  of  Paul's  salvation*  Just  as  Jesus  died  and 

rose,  so  His  followers  die  and  rise  with  Him,  thus 

5 . 

entering  into  His  fellowship. 


of. 

I 

Cor.  15:22; 

II 

Cor.  2:17;  I  Cor. 1:2, 30; 

Horn . 

8: 

; 9  f. 

Gal. 

2! 

:20;  Phil.  1: 

21 

§ 

II  C 

or. 

,  13:3;  Gal. 
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:llf . 

Otto 

*8, 

>  "Idea  of  the  I 

Holy" . 

Rom. 

6: 

! 3  ff;  Gal. 

2: 

20;  Phil. 3:10;  I  Cor. 4:8  ff* 
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It  is  here  that  Paul  finds  his  most  satisfactory 

way  of  interpreting  the  death  of  Jesus.  We  have  already 

found  that  he  thought  of  Jesus*  death  as  effecting  objeot- 

1. 

ive  redemption  from  the  law  and  from  sin.  But  perhaps 
his  most  significant  thought  of  the  event  was  that  it  was 
not  greatly  irnlike  the  Hellenistic  notion  of  the  cult  deity, 
dying  and  rising  to  gain  redemption  for  the  initiates. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  death  of  Jesus  for  Paul  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  brief  study  at  this 
point • 

That  the  death  of  Jesus  was  a  foGal  point  in  Paul* s 
theology  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  Though  it  at  first 
faced  him  as  a  difficulty,  he  later  came  to  think  of  it 
as  an  advantage.  The  death  of  Jesus  was,  of  course,  alien 

to  the  Jewish  Messianio  hope.  There  is  only  one  reference 

2. 

in  Jewish  literature  to  the  death  of  the  Messiah. 

The  popular  expectation  was  all  in  the  other  direction. 

After  making  a  careful  study  of  the  Mishna  literature, 

Clausner  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "in  the  whole 

Messianic  literature  of  the  Tannaite  period  ( 100-200) 

there  is  no  mark  of  a  suffering  servant  to  be  found." 

Thus,  Messianism  supplied  Paul  with  no  solution  for  his 
problem. 

Uor  did  he  interpret  the  death  of  Jesus  in 

3. 

the  light  of  the  suffering  servant  in  II  Isaiah.  Only 

once  did  he  quote  from  a  servant  passage  with  any  thought 

4. 

of  the  vicarious  death  of  Jesus  in  his  mind. 

1.  e.g.  I  Cor.  15:22. 

2.  IV  Kara  7: 27-30. 

3.  Isaiah  42:  1-4;  49:1-6;  50:  4-9;  62:13, 

53:12. 

4.  Romans  4:26. 
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Hot  until  the  tine  of  the  writing  of  Luke -Acts 
was  the  death  of  Jesus  considered  as  a  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  II  Isaiah* 

The  probability  is  that  the  Eellenistic 
Mysteries  contributed  to  Paul’s  interpretation  of  the 

9r. 

death  of  Jesus*  There  he  found  a  god  who  died 
and  rose  again*  It  has  been  said  that  conclusive 
evidence  for  his  dependence  upon  the  Mysteries  in 
this  regard  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Paul  called 
Jesus  ’Eyries’,  a  term  applied  to  the  cult  deity* 

While  the  evidence  that  he  derived  the  term  from  the 
Mysteries  is  not  decisive,  it  seems  more  probable  than 
that  he  appropriated  it  from  SSaperor  Worship  or  from 
the  Septuagfht  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ’Yahweh’* 

It  seems  that  Paul  found  the  Hellenistic 
conception  of  death  and  resurrection  of  the  individual 
with  his  cult  deity  most  suitable  for  giving  expression 
to  the  death  of  Jesus.  Pot  only  did  it  explain  that 
event,  but  it  gave  the  individual  opportunity  to 
clarify  the  thinking  about  his  own  experience. 

"I  am  making  up  in  my  own  person  what  is  lacking  in 

1  • 

Christ’s  sufferings  for  the  church*"  Paul  found 
the  solution  of  the  death  of  Joans  in  his  own  suffer¬ 
ings.  They  became  for  him  the  true  .  Unconscious 
of  his  own  exneri-mce  while  absorbed  in  a  great  task, 
he  learned  the  true  joys  of  life* 

1.  UOl.  1  24  • 

2,  Phil*  4:11,  12. 
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VII*  S  ACRAMEH  TALISM 


A  characteristic  common  to  all  the  Graeco- Oriental 

1. 

Mystery  religions  was  Sacramental ism.  Usually  the 

marks  of  influence  of  one  religion  upon  another  may  he 
found  in  the  Sacraments.  The  two  rites  that  appear  to 
have  any  significance  at  all  for  Paul  are  Baptism  and 
the  Lordfs  Supper.  We  must  briefly  examine  these  to 
determine  if  there  was  any  Hellenistic  influence. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  It  was  "the 
sincere  conviction  of  pagan  initiates  that  their 
spiritual  transformation  was  not  only  represented  hut 


£>« 


was  also  really  accomplished  by  these  dramatic  ceremonies." 
Baptism  appears  in  Paul,  hut  It  is  doubtful  if  for  him 
it  had  the  same  magical  significance  it  held  for  the 

5. 

Mysteries.  It  was  sometimes  merely  an  initiatory  rite. 

At  times,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  suggestion  of  efficacious 

4. 

power.  Indeed  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  objected  to 

vicarious  baptism  for  the  dead,  a  practice  followed  by  the 

1. 

Church  at  Corinth. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Paul's  Insistence  that 

it  was  faith  and  not  adherence  to  the  Law  which  brought  new 

salvation,  would  seein  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of 

6. 

magioal  power  in  Baptism.  Moreover,  although  Paul 
himself  had  been  baptized,  it  was  not  to  his  baptism  that 

1.  Willoughby,  H.R.,  op*  oit.  p.31. 

2.  Willoughby,  II. R*,  op.  oit.  p.280. 

3.  I  Cor.  12:13. 

4.  I  Cor.  6:11;  Col.  1:12. 

5.  I  Oor*  15:29 

6.  Rom.  3:28;  Gal.  3:2. 
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he  turned  as  the  significant  event  ;ln  his  spiritual 

1. 

development.  It  was  his  conversion  which  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  life.  The  perfoimance  of 
Baptism  he  could  leave  to  others  while  he  pursued 
tasks  more  important. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor  to  note 

i3  that  Paul  insisted  upon  a  strict  ethical  life, 

2. 

Baptism,  which  accompanied  union  Y^ith  (Jhrist,  was 
little  more  than  a  mark  setting  the  seal  of  that  new 
fellowship.  One  of  the  demands  of  the  union  was  a  high 
ethical  and  moral  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  the  Greek  Mysteries  were  not  without  high  ethical 
attainments*  It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  that  there 
was  far  more  stress  upon  the  value  of  the  rite  ’per  sc11 
to  produce  a  consciousness  of  salvation  in  the  Hellenistic 
world  than  in  Paul,  the  matter  of  the  state  of  Hellen¬ 
istic  ethics  will  he  continued  after  a  brief  study  is  made 
of  the  second  rite  which  seems  to  have  a  place  in  Paul's 
Christianity. 

Did  the  Lord's  Supper  cariy  sacramental  efficacy 
for  Paul?  References  tc  this  Sacrament  are  found  in  only 

rj- 

two  chapters  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  *  Phene  seem  to 
give  expression  to  the  two  traditions  regarding  this  event 

which  were  current  in  the  first  century.  I  Cor.  11  reflects 

4. 

the  earlier  of  the  two — that  found  in  Mark,  where  the  order 
of  the  elements  is;  the  bread,  then  the  cup.  I  Oor.lO,  on  the 

1.  I  Oor.  1:17 

2.  Gal.  3:27. 

3.  I  Cor.  10  and  11. 

4.  Mk.  14:22  ff. 
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other  hand,  suggests  the  Lukan* order  which  puts  the  cup 
first .  There  seems  to  have  been  no  disagreement  between 
those  who  held  the  two  views.  One  naturally  accepts  the 
opinion  that  in  the  early  Church  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
not  thought  to  possess  magical  power.  Indeed,  upon  a  study 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  it  seems  clear  that  for  the 
disciples  the  event  was  little  more  than  a  symbol  of 
remembrance.  One  is  not  led  to  believe  that  the  Supper 
had  any  other  meaning  for  Jesus. 

Paul  undoubtedly  thought  of  it  as  a  memorial 

of  Jesus*  life.  "This  is  my  body  which  takes  your  place. 

2. 

Do  this  in  memory  of  me.,f  But  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
if,  for  hiip,  the  Lord’s  Supper  carried  further  signific¬ 
ance.  The  phrase  "which  takes  your  place"  (to  uper  umon) 
is  a  puzzling  one  and  may  suggest  magical  efficacy  as  do 
two  other  passages.  *  In  both  these  it  is  suggested  that 
the  "bread  ana  wine  are  not  ordinary  elements  ana  if  eaten 
unworthily,  without  the  partaker  recognizing  that  they 
are  the  Lord’s  body,  might  produce  ill  effects.  Thus, 
while  Morgan  thinks  that  for  Paul  the  rite  was  simply  a 
memorial  of  Christ’s  sacrificial  death  and  no  more,  it  does 
seem  that  Paul  appropriated,  if  not  the  content,  at  least 
to  some  extent  the  phraseology  of  Hellenistic  sacramental ism. 
It  must  he  said,  however,  that  efficacious  saoramentalism  is 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Lk.  22:17  ff 

I  Cor.  15:24. 
I  Cor.  10 : 20 j 


(By  a  harmonist ic  corruption  some  texts 
gead^cip  a  second  time  following  the 

11:27  f. 
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not  the  central  note  in  Paul1 a  salvation.  Of  primary 
significance  is  something  else.  What  that  other  element 
is  we  shall  discover  in  Paul's  conception  of  Jesus. 

For  the  moment,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  our 
attention  to  another  sphere  of  Hellenistic  religious 
life — moral  standards.  The  true  relation  between  Paulas 
salvation  and  Hellenistic  religion  cannot  be  established 
until  a  thorough  understanding  of  Hellenistic  morality 
is  obtained. 
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XVIII.  PAUL  AND  PAQAU  MORALITY. 

Some  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  writers,  have 

said  that  during  the  first  century  the  morals  of  the 

Greek  Mysteries  were  utterly  corrupt  and  that  religion 

was  devoid  of  all  ethioal  content.  Phis  assumption  has 

led  to  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  possibility  of 

Hellenistic  influence  on  Paul.  isnslin,  for  example, 

1. 

sees  no  influence  of  the  Mystery  cult  whatever. 

The  problem  cannot  so  quickly  be  turned  aside, 
however,  A  more  careful  and  thoroughgoing  study  will 
reveal  the  Mysteries  In  a  more  favorable  light.  ‘The 
ancient  writers  who  have  attested  an  ethical  failure 

2. 

are  on  the  one  hand  Jewish  and  Christian  apologists, 

3. 

and  on  the  other,  Roman  satirists.  Willoughby  has  mad© 
it  clear  that  fhe  former  were  naturally  prejudiced,  and 
that  the  latter  expressed  only  a  one-3ided  view  of  a 
single  class. 

There  are  reasons  why  an  unfavorable  attitude 
toward  the  Mysteries  should  be  adopted .  Usually  the 
religious  failures  of  any  age  attract  more  attention 
than  the  common  virtues.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  testimonies  of  eyewitnesses  and  initiates.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  the  admission  of  the  latter  into  the 
cults  was  that  the  secret  rites  and  knowledge  should  not 

1.  Knslin,  "Kthios  of  Paul". 

2.  A  good  example  Is  Rom.  1:18  f. 

3.  e.g.  Plautus,  Terenoe,  Martial,  Seutoniua, 

Juvenal. 
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be  dioclosea.  Eyewitnesses  v/ere  usually  opponents, 
ana  one  oannot  rely  upon  testimonies  that  would  be 
naturally  prejudiced. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  understood  that  there  were 
gross,  crude  elements  in  the  Mysteries,  Efoslin  cites 
passages  which  reveal  the  complete  divorce  which  some¬ 
times  existed  between  the  Mysteries  and  ethical  conduct. 
Thus  the  sneer  of  Diogenes:  "Pataioion,  the  thief,  will 

have  a  better  fate  when  he  comes  to  die  than  will 

1. 

Epaminondas  because  he  has  been  initiated. " 

Of  the  Yalentinians,  Irenaeus  wrote:  "But  as  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  hold  that  they  shall  be  entirely  ana 

undoubtedly  saved,  not  by  means  of  oonduot,  but  because 

2. 

they  are  spiritual  by  nature.'1  Angus  quotes  further 

examples  of  seemingly  corrupt  and  scandalous  aspects  of 

3. 

the  cults . 

It  Is  necessary,  of  course,  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  the  oults  along  with  their  defects.  Indeed,  the  final 
adjudication  must  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  their  ideals 
ana  upon  the  fact  that  the  Mysteries  were  able  to  satisfy 
a  deep  spiritual  longing  of  the  age.  In  this  connection 
Dr.  Hatch  has  this  significant  statement:  "There  were 
elements  in  some  of  them  from  which  Christianity  recoiled 
and  against  which  the  Christian  apologists  use  the 
language  of  strong  invective.  But,  on  the  other  fland, 

1.  Plutaroh  Enelin  40. 

2.  Irenaeus  Adv.  Haer.I  6,2. 

3.  Angus,  0  "The  Mystery  Religions  and 

Christianity." 
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tho  majority  of  them  had  the  same  aims  as  Christian¬ 
ity  Its elf --the  aim  of  worshipping  a  pure  God,  the  aim 
of  living  a  pure  life,  the  aim  of  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood • 

In  fact  there  were  some  noble  ethical 
standards  not  only  in  the  cult  life  but  in  the  general 
life  of  the  day*  Willoughby  has  succeeded  in  showing 
that  animated  protests  were  directed  against  slavery, 
the  obscenity  of  the  theatre,  the  beastly  gladiatorial 

combats  of  the  amphitheatre,  loose  marriage  and 

2. 

infanticide*  Thus,  not  only  were  the  Ideals  high 
but  it  is  evident  that  exceptional  Interest  was  taken 
in  moral  problems.  Furthermore,  two  citations  from 
early  writers  furnish  perhaps  the  most  significant 

evidence  available  regarding  the  ethical  requirements 

3. 

of  Mystery  initiations.  She  first  is  from  Seutonius 
and  is  referred  to  by  Willoughby.  The  Emperor  Hero 
while  in  Greece  "dared  not  attend  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
at  the  initiation  of  which  impious  and  wicked  persons 
are  warned  by  the  voice  of  the  herald  from  approaching 
the  rites".  The  other  reference  is  to  Origen*s 
"Contra  Celsum,"  3:59.  In  this,  Origen  is  answering 
the  charges  made  by  Celsus  against  Christianity . 

One  of  the  charges  was:  "That  I  bring  no  heavier  charge 
than  what  the  truth  compels  me,  any  one  may  see  from 
the  following  remarks.  Those  who  invite  to  participation 

1.  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas ,  p#291  f. 

2.  Willoughby,  op#  ait.  p.282  - 

3.  Hero  34# 
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in  other  Mysteries,  make  proclamation  as  follows: 

"Every  one  who  has  olean  hands  and  a  prudent  tongue;'’ 
others  again  thus:  "He  who  is  pure  from  all  pollution, 
and  whose  soul  is  conscious  of  no  evil,  and  who  has 
lived  well  and  justly.  Such  is  the  proclamation 
made  hy  those  who  promise  purification  from  sins." 

His  charge  was  that  entrance  into  the  Christian  cult 
required  no  higher  demands  than  these. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  profound  reason  why 
the  Mystery  cults  were  to  a  significant  degree  ethical. 
Prior  to  their  rapid  growth  and  spread,  Stoicism  had  set 
up  an  exacting  system  of  ethical  demands.  The  virtuous 
life  was  that  lived  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  which  manifested  itself  in  wisdom,  justice,  courage, 
and  temperance.  But  the  Stoic  knew  no  power  beyond 
himself  to  help  him  realize  these  demands.  There  was 
no  transcendent,  supernatural,  spiritual  dynamic  for  his 
religious  life,  no  sanction  for  his  morality*  This 
augmentation  of  manTs  own  power  was  supplied  by  the 
Mysteries.  Each  oult  made  its  peculiar  contribution 
to  the  moral  development  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples. 

This  understanding  of  the  ethical  life  of 
the  cults  will  prevent  us  from  saying  too  glibly  that 
there  can  bo  no  Hellenistic  influence  upon  Paul.  We 
must  live  with  the  fact  that  there  were  some  positively 
good  ethical  standards  in  the  cults.  This  fact  probably 
made  Paul  more  favorable  to  them  generally  and  more  likely, 
consequently,  whether  consciously  or  not  to  appropriate. 
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C  PAUL  AID  JESUS 

XIX.  PAUL'S  RELATIONSHIP  TO  JESUS. 

We  have  thus  far  been  thinking  of  Pauline 
salvation  in  terms  of  its  Jewish  and  Hellenistic 
environment.  There  is  much  that  can  “be  explained  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  religious  views  of  the  age  in  which 
Paul  lived.  But  after  we  have  exhausted  all  the  possible 
influences  his  religious  environment  could  have  had  upon 
him,  we  are  left  with  a  residue.  To  account  for  this, 
we  must  turn  elsewhere • 

There  is  a  school  of  theology  represented  by 

1. 

such  a  scholar  as  Hay d on,  which  believes  that  the  sole 
source  of  religion  is  social.  The  driving  urge  of  any 
religion,  it  is  believed,  may  be  discovered  in  the 
social  environment  In  which  it  lived.  The  more  reason¬ 
able  view,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be  that  while  environ¬ 
mental  forces  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  every 
religion  worthy  of  the  name  has  been  stimulated  by  a 
timeless  element  whioh  has  taken  its  root  in  a  trans¬ 
cendent  spiritual  realm.  This  seems  certainly  to  be 
the  case  in  Paul. 

The  thesis  whioh  may  be  found  upon  every  page  of 
F.C.  Porter* 8  "The  Hind  of  Christ  in  Paul"  is  expressed 
in  this  sentence:  #The  letters  of  Paul  and  Paul  himself 

are  both  completely  Inexplicable  apart  from  the  historical 

2. 

Jesus  .**  The  positivist  or  humanist  will  perhaps  ask 

1.  Haydon,  A.E.  "The  Client  of  the  Ages.” 

2.  sorter,  op.  oit.  p.  18. 
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where  any  transcendent  note  may  he  detected  here.  The 
answer  is  that  the  historical  Jesus  was  actuated  hy  a 
spirit  not  His  own,  so  that  he  spoke  as  one  having  not 
mere  external  hut  true  inner  authority.  Paul  was 
conscious  of  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Jesus  pervad¬ 
ing  his  life.  He  was  certain  also  that  when  this  'mind1 
of  Ohrist  took  possession  of  an  individual,  a  rich  spiritual 
experience  was  hound  to  ensue. 

The  relation  of  Paul  to  the  earthly  Jesus  must 

engage  our  thoughts  for  the  moment.  The  question  has  pften 

"been  asked.  Did  Paul  know  the  earthly  Jesus?  Writing  in 

1. 

1907,  Wrede  positively  affirmed  that  he  did  not. 

So  far  from  believing  that  Paul  knew  Jesus  in  the  flesh, 
he  strongly  objected  to  the  view  that  Paul  loyally  and 
consistently  developed  the  theology  of  Jesus.  Wrede 
developed  the  view  that  ’’the  picture  of  Jesus1  life  and 
work  did  not  determine  the  character  of  the  Pauline 

theology... .  indeed  it  was  not  the  historical 

Jesus  whose  disciple  and  servant  he  professed  to  be,  but 
another  (namely,  the  heavenly  Christ).” 

In  order  td  counteract  the  position  taken  by 
Wrede,  Weiss  endeavored  to  show  that  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  perhaps  Paul  knew  Jesus  in  person.  His 
conclusion  was  based  partly  on  a  study  of  II  Oor.  5: 16, 

"So  from  that  time  on,  I  have  estimated  nobody  at  what 
he  seemed  to  be  outwardly;  oven  though  I  onoe  estimated 
Christ  in  that  way,  I  no  longer  do  so.” 


1.  Wrede,  ' ’’Paul”  . 
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He  interpreted  'kata  sarka"  (translated  ‘outwardly1 

by  Goodspeed)  as  meaning  that  Paul  had  seen  and 

known  Jesus  in  person.  Although  this  passage  can 

hardly  hear  that  interpretation,  Weiss  is  probably 

oorreot  when  he  says  ’’that  Paul’s  conversion  is  only 

to  be  understood  upon  the  supposition  that  he  had  been 

strongly  impressed  by  the  personality  of  Jesus,  whatever 

the  psychological  means  by  which  the  impression  may 

have  been  transmitted." 

That  Paul  did  not  know  Jesus  personally  , 

appears  the  wise  view  to  adept,  but  this  does  not  mean 

that  he  knew  nothing  of  Jesus1  historical  life  and 

work.  Earlier  in  our  study  it  was  noted  that  Paul 

had  opportunities  closely  to  acquaint  himself  with 

Jesus*  life  and  teaching.  That  he  availed  himself 

of  the  opportunities  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the 

epistles  display  many  evidences  of  Paul*s  knowledge  of 

events  in  Jesus’  life.  He  knew  that  Jesus  was  one 

1 

"born  of  a  woman".  He  spoke  of  having  passed  on  to 

the  Corinthians  the  story  of  the  Last  Supper,  and 

2. 

the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  narratives. 

It  would  seem  that  he  told  also  of  the  crucifixion 

3. 

events,  espeoially  of  the  suffering  and  humiliation 
endured  by  Jesus.4*  Moreover,  he  knew  the  oharaoter 

of  Jesus,  that  he  was  "in  the  likeness  of  the  flesh 
of  sin",  humble,  obedient,  forgetful  of  self,  meelcj 

1 •  Gal .  4:4 

2.  I  Cor.  11:20  and  I  Cor.  15:02. 

0  •  Gal .  0 : 1 
4#  Gal.  6:17 
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reasonable,  loving  and  lovable.  Sometimes  he  believed 

1. 

he  was  in  possession  of  the  very  words  of  Jesus. 

So  oonversant  was  he  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus, 
however,  that  he  did  not  need  to  quote,  Throughout 
the  epistles  statements  are  found  which  reveal  that 
Paul  was  familiar  with  the  story  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  Chapters  12  -  15  of  Romans,  to  quote  only  one 
section,  are  simply  saturated  with  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions  which  might  well  have  been  uttered  by  Jesus 
Himself.  Romans  12  has  quite  appropriately  been 
called  a  commentary  upon  many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
recorded  in  the  Synoptics* 

But  though  Paul  was  familiar  with  the  life 
of  Jesus,  many  will  say  that  he  transformed  the  simple 
Gospel  of  Jesus  into  a  speculative  philosophy  about 
Jesus,  This  is  exactly  what  Wrede  was  endeavoring 
to  maintain,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  position  is 
not  without  some  truth.  Jesus  was  largely  engaged  in 
heralding  the  Ringdon  of  God,  and  the  one  condition 
for  entrance  was  repentance.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  of  entrance  into  salvation  as  dependent  upon 
theological  conditions,  For  Jesus,  fellowship  with 
God  meant  merely  a  harmony  of  our  wills  with  God's, 
but  for  Paul  fellowship  we^e  a  mystical  relationship. 

1,  I  Cor.  9:10;  9:14;  11:23. 

I  These*  4:15  ff. 
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It  Is  not  strange  that  this  should  he  so  for 
Paul  was  a  theologian  of  the  larger  Hellenistic  world, 
and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  plaoe  his  stamp  of 
explanation  upon  the  truth  he  uttered.  Moreover, 
fundamentally  there  is  no  difference  between  Paul  and 
Jesus.  Their  ethical  standards  were  similar.  Both 
knew  that  in  humble  service  men  reached  their  greatest 
glory.  Both  knew  and  taught  the  unselfish  way  of  life. 
Basically,  both  held  the  same  views  of  God  and  of  man’s 
relation  to  God.  God  was  father  whom  both  served 
joyfully  as  sons.  While  we  look  almost  in  vain  for 
a  simplicity  of  teaching  in  Paul,  the  injunctions 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  express  were  none  other  than 
those  of  Jesus.  The  spirit  and  purpose  which  gave 
impetus  to  Jesus’  work  and  teaching  animated  Paul 
also.  Without  Jesus  one  could  not  explain  the  sincere, 
joyful  purpose  and  rich  ethic  of  Paul. 

linslin  has  endeavored  to  show  that  Paul’s  ethio 
failed  to  transcend  the  morality  of  Judaism.  This 
view  can  be  accepted  only  if  Jesus'  ethic  he  considered 
as  an  expression  of  Judaism.  We  have  seen  that  Paul’s 
moral  standards  did  not  fall  snort  of  those  of  Jesus. 
This  means  that  they  superceded  ordinary  Jewish  ethios, 
for  suoh  modem  Rahbinio  scholars  as  J.  Abrahams  and 
O.G.  Montefrole  after  careful  comparison  have  concluded 
that  there  were  elements  in  Jesus’  way  of  life  not  to  he 
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found  in  the  Rahhinio  literature. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Paul  held  conceptions 
that  seem  to  have  heen  far  from  Jesus*  mind.  Yet  these 
forms  of  thinking  were  not  fundamental  for  Paul.  Tfcey 
were  shaped  and  corrected  "by  his  knowledge  of  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus.  To  think  of  only  one,  it  has  already 
heen  suggested  that  while  Paul  held  a  view  of  Apocalypt¬ 
icism,  it  was  not  entirely  the  Jewish  view.  That  was 
corrected  hy  Jesus.  Paul*s  Messiah  was  nborn  of  woman", 
lived  a  simple,  earthly  life  among  men,  and  finally 
his  death  introduced  the  new  age.  These  elements  were 
not  in  Judaism.  They  were  called  forth  hy  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus. 
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XX.  PAUL  AND  THE  SPIRIT . 

While  discussing  the  relationship  between  Paul 
and  Jesus,  it  will  not  he  amiss  to  make  a  brief  study 
of  a  phase  of  Paul* 8  salvation  centreing  about  the 
idea  of  the  Spirit  (pneuna).  Paul  related  the  Spirit 
to  Jesus.  The  conception  of  the  Spirit  which  he 
found  in  the  early  church  provided  a  means  by  which, 
with  some  reinterpretation,  he  was  able  practically  to 
account  for  his  own  experience,  and  through  which  he 

could  set  forth  to  some  extent  his  views.  Paul  thought 

1. 

himself  possessed  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The 
experience  was  for  him  a  fdndamental  one.  To  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit-oonoept  for 
Paul  is  our  present  task. 

The  conception  of  a  Divine  Spirit  operating  in 
human  life  took  its  roots  in  Judaism.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Spirit  (ruach)  of  Yahweh  was  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  Cod,  manifesting  itself  as  divine  energy 
in  the  world.  Its  creative  energy  accounted  for  all 
miraculous  phenomena.  It  was  expected  that  the 

Messianic  age  to  which  Paul  looked  forward  would  bo 

2* 

marked  by  a  special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  All 
persons  would  speak  by  its  inspiration.*  *  Such  views 
of  the  Spirit  persisted  with  little  modification  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

1.  Rom.  8:9. 

E.  Ezek.  36:27;  Joel  E:£8. 

3.  Joel  2:28. 
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The  early  Christians  felt  themselves  endowed 
with  new  and  extraordinary  capacities  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  This  sense  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  expectation  that  at  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  age,  the  Spirit  would  become 
widely  manifest*  This  age,  they  thought,  was  imminent. 

Paul,  nevertheless,  transformed  the  conception 

which  he  inherited*  He,  first  of  all,  gathered  up  the 

many  different  phenomena  which  were  recognized  only 

vaguely  as  the  effects  of  the  Spirit,  and  emphasized 

the  fact  that  they  were  all  manifestations  of  "one  and 

1* 

the  self-same  Spirit*"  Secondly,  Paul  thought  of 

2. 

the  Spirit  as  a  permanent  possession  of  men,  manifest¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  normal  as  well  as  the  abnormal  activities 
of  life* 

A  third  transformation  closely  associated  with 
this  was  Paul's  ethicizing  of  the  Spirit.  Love,  joy, 
peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness,  self-control — these  were  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  The  possessor  of  the  Spirit  developed 
a  new  impulse  toward  a  higher  morality  and  a  sense  of 
closer  dependence  upon  God.  Finally,  Paul  associated 
the  Spirit  with  the  risen  Jesus,  in  such  phrases  as: 

1.  Scott,  K.F.,  "Fourth  Gospel"  p.026. 

2.  Horn.  8:9  -  11. 

3 .  Gal •  5 : 22 « 
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1. 

"Law  of  tho  Spirit  through  Christ  Jesus"  f  ’'Christ’s 

2. 

Spirit”  or  "the  Spirit  of  Christ”  "now  the  Lord 

3  •  4  « 

here  means  the  Spirit"  and  "The  Spirit  of  His  Son"* 

Two  aspects  of  Paul’s  conception  of  the  Spirit 

are  inport ant  for  they  hear  very  closely  upon  the  central 

features  of  his  salvation*  These  are  the  Spirit  in  Jesus 

and  the  Spirit  in  the  Christian.  The  life-giving  Spirit 

was  tho  fountain  of  life  through  all  ages,  hut  in  Jesus 

Christ  it  reached  its  sovereign  manifestation,  "The  Divine 

Spirit  whose  supreme  work  is  love  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

His  earthly  life  from  first  to  last,  and  as  a  unity,  was 

the  revelation  of  Divine  Love;  -and  through  His  death, 

which  was  His  Love’s  supreme  deed,  and  through  his 

Resurrection,  Paul  affirms  that  he  became  a  life-giving 

5. 

Spirit.”  It  was  the  Spirit  which  animated  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  source  and  nature  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  expressed  for  Paul  in  terms  of  the  Spirit.  The  ?/ord 
was  used  to  express  the  presence  of  the  Love  of  Cod  in 
the  Jesus  of  History.  Porter  suggests  that  Paul  may 
have  known  the  Book  of  Wisdom  which  purported  to  harmonize 
Stoic  pantheistic  ideas  of  the  Spirit  with  Hebrew  mono¬ 
theistic  views.  This  resulted  in  the  Spirit  being  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  substance.  Indeed,  Porter  asserts  that  in  the 
view  of  many  Spirit  was  never  used  by  the  ancients  in  an 

Rom#  8j2 

2.  Rom.  8i9 

3.  II  Cor.  0:17 
d .  Gal  •  4 : 16 

5.  Porter,  L.G.,  "The  Mind  of  Christ  in  Paul.” 
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immaterial  sense.  Paul,  however,  in  an  effort  to 
account  for  his  experience  departed  from  this  general 
view.  For  him  the  Lord  wa£  the  Spirit,  the  mind  of 

Jesus,  even  Jesus  Himself,  he  thought  of  as  the 

1. 

Spirit.  Thus  Paul’s  inherited  conception  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  ha  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the 
supreme  love  which  animated  the  historical  Jesus. 

The  second  aspect  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  the  first.  It  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Christian.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  two 
trails itions  in  early  Christianity*  Porter  thinks 
that  the  first  was  effected  successfully  because  the 
idea  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  was  introduced.  Phis 
Spirit  which  was  really  Jesus  Himself,  or  at  least 
the  mind  of  Jesus,  was  x^reserved  in  the  lives  of 
Christians.  Jesus  lived  on  in  the  lives  of  His 
disciples.  When  Paul  spoke  of  being  "in  the  Spirit'’ 
or  "in  ffoous  Christ”  he  meant  that  he  was  animated 
by  the  Spirit  which  pervaded  find  directed  Jesus1  life. 

There  were  certain  quite  clearly  defined  effects 
of  the  presence  in  the  individual  of  this  Spirit.  In 
the  passage  II  Cor.  5:17,  18  Paul  indicates  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  brought  freedom.  In  Kcmans  8, 
freedom  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death  is  emphasized. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  transformation  into  a  likeness  to 
Jesus.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Spirit  inculcates  in 


1 


II  Cor.  3:17;  Gal.  2:20 
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the  individual  a  sense  of  sonship  whioh  enabled  him 

to  call  God  "Abba" ,  Father*  A  second  reference  is 

made  to  this  significant  experience  in  Galatians  4:6* 

"So  you  are  no  longer  a  slave,  but  a  son."  Paul  is 

suggesting  a  new  view  of  God.  God  could  be  called 

Father  by  those  who  possessed  the  Spirit .  Moreover, 

the  experience  which  the  Spirit  brought  must  have 

been  similar  to  that  of  Jesus  for  it  issued  in  the 

very  utterance  whioh  Jesus  joyously  made,  "Abba" .Father! 

The  Spirit  endowed  men  with  Jesus  *  view  of  God.  Indeed 

this  was  not  strange  for  the  Spirit  was  the  mind  of 

1 

Christ  in  the  disciple. 

The  very  source  and  nature  of  man*s  new  life 
can  be  explained  for  Paul  in  one  word — the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  The  common  Christian  virtues,  true  Christ¬ 
ian  character  and  a  vital  Christian  society  of  peace, 
unity  and  brotherhood  between  men  were  traced  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit . 

Dodd  makes  plain  the  fact  that  the  new  knowledge 
of  God  with  whioh  the  Spirit  endowed  men,  led  in  turn 
to  a  new  sanction  for  the  ethical  life— the  inner  self 
or  conscience.  For  Paul  the  conscience  or  consciousness 
of  oneself  was  the  court  of  moral  judgment.  When  a  man 
has  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  Spirit  enters 
and  inhabits  the  central  place  of  his  self-oonsoiousness. 
Jesus*  Spirit  enabled  Him  to  pick  from  the  Law  the 


1.  I  Cor.  2; 16 ;  Phil.  2:6 
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elements  that  were  noble,  and  reject  what  was  unworthy. 

In  like  manner  those  endowed  with  His  Spirit  have  an 
inner  oourt  of  appeal  in  moral  choices,  Thus  the  new 
freedom  which  the  Spirit  brings  to  men  enables  them  to 
follow  what  is  really  good. 

Hot  only  does  it  provide  a  moral  environment 
but  it  endows  men  also  with  power  to  follow  the  noble 
path.  Romans  7  presents  a  dismal  picture  of  the 
impotence  of  the  law  to  do  more  than  give  man  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sin.  But  now,  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit, 

1. 

Paul  can  do  everything. 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  of  Paul’s  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Spirit  is  I  Corinthians  12-14.  Here  the 
whole  question  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  is  carefully 
presented.  Paul  did  not  overlook  the  prevalence  of 
many  of  these  gifts  in  the  early  Church,  but  he  was 

anxious  that  those  to  whom  he  wrote  should  not  be 

2. 

misinformed  regarding  their  relative  values.  A  list 
of  the  various  endowments  of  the  one  Spirit  is  suggested 
by  Paul  and  includes  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  gifts  of 
healing,  working  of  miracles,  prophecy,  discerning  of 
spirits,  divers  kinds  of  tongues  and  interpretation  of 

tongues.  These  were  distributed  according  to  the 
oapaoities  of  the  individual. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  was  that  of  tongues, 
not  utteranoe  in  a  foreign  language,  hut  ecstatic, 
unintelligible  babel.  The  interpreter  of 

1.  Gal.  «:12 

2.  I  Cor.  12:1 
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tongueR  endeavored  to  translate  thiR  effusion  of  sound 
into  rational  speech,  Irophecy  was  ecstatic  but  under¬ 
standable  and  while  it  dealt  usually  with  future  events, 
this  was  not  always  the  case  as  is  evidenced  in  I  Cor¬ 
inthians  14:24.  The  disceyner  of  spirits  possessed  the 
power  of  distinguishing  the  true  spirit  from  false  ones. 

■  ome  were  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  strength  of 
faith,  perhaps  sufficient  inthe  minds  of  some,  to 

effect  faith  healing.  Morgan  considers  a o  most 

1. 

significant  the  sifts  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Twenty 
times  Paul  used  the  word  ‘knowledge*  (gnosis)  but  only 
in  the  chapters  under  consideration  is  it  associated  with 
the  Spirit.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  connotes  simple 
human  knowledge  regarding  Cod,  Jesus,  and  the  Christian 
life.  By  the  association  of  ideas  in  these  passages  with 

other  similar  references,  Morgan  has  concluded  that  the 

2.  3. 

oontent  of  the  term  included  Christian  truth,  mysterieR, 

4.  5. 

speculative  Christology,  wisdom  of  the  crosn.  eschatology, 
and  practical  moral  insight. 

The  ecstatic  character  of  these  gifts  cannot  be 
fully  explained  by  Judaism.  There  is  probably  some 
Hellenistic  influence  at  this  point  for  the  Dionysos’ 
cult,  as  well  as  other  Mysteries,  were  definitely  ecstatic 
in  character.  Likewise  Paul's  conception  of  gnonis  seems 

1.  Morgan  W.,  op.  oit.  p.163  ff. 

2.  I  Cor.  2:12 

3.  I  Cor.  2:7 

4 .  C  ol .  1—2 

5.  I  Cor.  L;22;  Col.  1:20. 
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to  have  had  more  affinities  with  Hellenistic  thought 
than  with  Jewish*  The  idea  of  gnosis  was  a  common 
one  in  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  these  chapters  laial  lifts  gnosis  out  of  its 
pagan  environment  and  anchors  it  in  the  Spirit. 

However  valuable  these  gifts  may  be,  they 
must  be  brought  strictly  under  the  control  of  a 

supreme  gift--Love.  nI  will  show  you  a  far  better 

1. 

way”  says  Paul.  That  more  excellent  way  is  the 
way  of  love.  "You  must  pursue  love  while  you  arc 
cultivating  the  spiritual  endowments  and  especially 

g 

inspired  preaching."  *  This  was  in  order  that  love, 
the  very  Spirit  of  Jesus  Himself,  might  be  the 
supreme  guiding  factor.  Paul*s  Hymn  of  Love  reveals  his 
effort  to  bring  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  into  subject¬ 
ion  to  Jesus  Himself.  The  conception  of  Spirit  is 
modelled  by  Paul's  view  of  Jesus.  Yea,  even  more, 

Jesus  is  the  Spirit.  The  highest  motive  of  Jesus* 
life  was  love,  and  the  supreme  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  was  none  other  than  the  very  love  which 
characterized  Jesus.  True  salvation  came  to  men  as 
they  beoame  imbued  with  this  highest  endowment  of 
the  Spirit. 

1.  I  Oor.  12; SI 
8.  I  Cor.  14:1. 
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D.  XXI.  PAUL  AN D  SALVATION  Hi  US* 

A  study  of  the  religious  views  of  the  past,  whether 
they  he  of  Christianity  or  not,  is  of  historical  interest 
to  the  student  of  religion*  Of  great  importance  also 
is  such  a  study  for  those  who  are  especially  concerned 
with  religion  to-day •  To  understand  the  truth  of  this 
position,  it  is  necessary  to  hear  in  mind  the  view 
generally  held  by  modern  scholars  that  there  is  a  world 
of  spiritual  reality  and  truth, and  that  the  outstanding 
religionists  of  history  have  given  expression  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  this  spiritual  truth.  This  transcendent 
reality  becomes  immanent  in  every  individual.  Such  a 
view  gives  meaning  to  Plato’s  belief  that  every  mind  is 
big  with  truth.  This  truth,  however,  is  revealed  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  is  capable  of 
receiving  it*  T^e  men  of  supreme  insight  and  intuitive 
powers  who  have  experienced  a  sense  of  fellowship  with 
God,  it  is  believed,  have  the  most  complete  understanding 
of  truth.  It  is  recognized  that  the  truth  expressed  by 
men  in  each  age  is  colored  by  the  thought  and  expression 
characteristic  of  the  environment.  It  thus  becomes 
evident  that  a  study  of  the  history  of  religions  assists 
in  the  discovery  of  truth.  If  the  eternal  truth  of  a 
religious  idea  of  the  past  oan  be  discovered,  the  modern 
religionist  oomes  into  possession  of  something,  which, 
when  couohed  in  modem  terms  will  be  of  vital  significance 
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for  to-day. 

Suoh  a  view  of  the  universe,  it  will  he  readily 
understood,  is  not  held  by  all  scholars  in  the 
scientific,  philosophic,  or  even  in  the  religious  fields 
of  thought.  Since,  however,  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
view  which  can  adequately  explain  the  facts  of  history 
and  of  religion,  it  will  be  the  position  held  in  the 
attempt  to  understand  Pauline  salvation  in  relation  to 
the  modem  world. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  Paul*s  views  were 
expressed  in  the  terminology  of  his  environment .  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that'  the  explanation  of  his  experience 
and  of  many  of  his  religious  concepts  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  the  religious  environment  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  in  the  first  Christian  century. 

IJow  our  task  is  a  three-fold  one:  to  determine  what 
elements  of  Pauline  salvation  have  positively  no  value 
for  the  modern  world;  to  understand  wherein  his  views 
may  bring  satisfaction  to  the  deep-seated  human  aspir¬ 
ations  and  guidance  to  the  social  and  religious  problems 
of  the  present  day;  and  finally  to  ask  to  what  extent 
Paul  offers  no  solutions  whatever  for  twentieth-century 
needs. 

Regarding  the  first  consideration,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  only  this:  The  aspects  of  Pauline  salvation  which 
carry  little  or  no  value  are  many  of  the  categories  and 
thought  forms  in  which  he  expressed  his  ideas.  The 
conceptions  of  the  law,  sin,  flesh,  and  death,  which  Paul 
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hold,  and  his  thought  of  the  way  that  Jesus  effected 
release  from  them,  have  little  meaning  for  us  to-day. 

It  must  he  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  his 
categories  are  still  meaningful.  When  fully  understood 
reoonoiliation,  justification,  redemption,  adoption, 
and  other  concepts  all  convey  a  richness  of  meaning 
to  the  modem  wozid 

Paul  experienced  sudden  conversion.  Such  an 
experience  is  by  no  means  universal  it  is  true,  but 
it  has  not  been  unknown  in  recent  days.  One  of  the 
epoch  making  books  which  has  appeared  in  the  present 
century  is  William  James*  "Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience”.  As  its  name  suggests,  the  author  has 
gathered  together  in  the  book  the  records  of  many 
unusual  conversions  and  other  religious  experiences. 
Many  of  these  are  not  unlike  the  experience  of  Paul. 

The  philosophic  conclusions  reached  by  James  shed  muoh 
light  upon  the  psychological  and  philosophical  aspects 
of  Paul's  conversion.  With  Paul's  experience  in  mind, 
we  shall  relate  one  of  the  most  characteristic  con¬ 
versions  narrated  by  James,  an  unusual  experience  from 
another  souroef’and  review  the  philosophic  conclusions 
of  James.  This  should  provide  a  religious  view  of 
the  world  which  cannot  lightly  be  turned  aside,  and 


1.  See  "Outlook  and  Independent” t  December  24,1930 
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whioh  will  help  to  illuminate  Paul’s  caperienc^. 

The  story  recorded  by  James  to  which  we 
shall  refer  was  one  cited  by  him  from  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Professor  leuba  writing  in  Volume  VI  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology.  The  story  is  of  an 
Oxford  graduate,  a  clergyman’s  son,  who  after  leaving 
University  lived  a  life  of  drunkenness  and  carousal. 
During  periods  of  terrible  remorse,  he  vowed  he  would 
reform,  but  his  old  ways  were  followed  until  after 
a  sudden  conversion.  ?/hile  in  his  bedroom  quietly 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  literary  merit  of  Drummond's 
” Hatural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World" ,  his  attention 
was  caught  and  held  by  the  words  "He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life  eternal:  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not 
life."  He  felt  a  presence  in  the  room  and,  while  for 
a  moment  he  could  only  say  "I  am  undone",  he  was 
extremely  happy,  Then,  to  quote  his  own  words:  "The 
old,  old  story  over  again,  told  in  the  simplest  way: 
'There  is  no  name  under  heaven  whereby  ye  can  be  saved 
except  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Ho  words  were 
spoken  to  me;  my  soul  seemed  to  see  ray  Saviour  in  the 
Spirit,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  there  has  never 
been  in  my  life  one  doubt  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father  both  worked  upon  me  that  aftomoon." 

1.  James,  "Varieties  of  Eeligious  Experience" , 

pp.  220-222. 
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The  other  story  is  one  related  by  Rebecca 

West  In  the  ’’Outlook  and  Independent" •  It  is  of  a 

lady  bora  in  Toulon  in  1866  ,  Bugehie-Marie-Pascaline. 

When  fourteen  her  father  shot  her  mother,  end  she 

herself  barely  escaped  his  wrath.  She  was  taken  to 

Paris  where  she  became  famous  on  the  stage  and  was  known 

as  "the  woman".  There  she  took  the  name  of  Sve 

lavalliere,  a  name  which  told  the  story  of  her  life. 

by 

"Fve,  the  woman,  beloved  man,  the  instrument  by  whom 
she  entered  the  world;  Lavalliere,  the  mistress  of 
a  king,  who  in  the  end  turned  to  a  cell  and  to  God." 

At  fifty-one  she  was  still  beautiful  and 
enjoying  her  success  on  the  stage.  While  resting  at 
a  oountryplace  before  a  projected  tour,  she  commenced 
to  live  a  self-sacrificial,  religious  life.  She 
confessed  an  experience,  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
to  the  village  cure.  She  desired  to  enter  a  convent, 
but  thinking  her  an  undisciplined  woman,  the  authorities 
would  have  none  of  her.  Lonely  and  tranquil,  she  in¬ 
flicted  the  sternest  penances  upon  herself.  As  a 
Medical  Missionary,  she  went  to  struggle  with  the 
squalor  of  a  Tunisian  village.  Finally,  completely 
separated  from  her  child  and  utterly  given  up  to  a 
sense  of  her  sine,  she  died  "as  if  she  had  jumped  into 
death  like  some  poor  wretch,  whose  clothing  was  on  fire, 
might  jump  over  a  cliff  into  deep  waters." 
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Perhaps,  as  the  writer  of  the  artiole  suggests, 
Bve  Iavalliere*3  action  may  Ido  explained  by  the  Freudian 
theory.  It  may  be  that  she  had  plotted  with  her 
father  to  kill  her  mother, and  that  years  afterwards 
the  memory  of  the  dead  mother  incited  the  terrible  agony 
of  spirit.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is  more  than  that  at 
the  root  of  her  religious  experience*  James  thinks  of 
the  mind,  the  active  consciousness,  as  the  chrystallized 
centre  of  all  consciousness.  Beyond  it  there  is  a 
marginal  area,  the  subconscious,  the  seat  of  impulses, 
emotions,  intuitions,  and  insights  which,  from  time  to 
time,  break  through  into  consciousness.  Impressions 
once  submerged  in  the  subconscious  mind  might  emerge 
as  consciousness*  On  the  assumption  that  these  two 
areas  included  all  men’s  mental  and  spiritual  equipment, 
the  stories  of  Paul,  of  the  Oxford  graduate,  and  of  Thre 
Lavalliere,  oould  perhaps  be  explained  in  part. 

Paul’s  observation  of  the  fortitude  of  Stephen  and 
the  other  Christians  might  have  forced  its  way  from 
the  subconscious  to  the  conscious  to  effect  his 
salvation.  Some  word  from  his  clergyman  father  which 
earlier  had  been  suppressed  might  have  penetrated 
through  the  bounds  of  the  conscious  life  of  the  student, 
l’he  "will  to  believe"  may  not  have  resisted  the  per¬ 
sistent  knocking  of  the  subconscious  at  the  door  of  the 
conscious. 
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James,  however,  believes  we  are  justified  in 
positing  a  realm  of  consciousness  beyond  the  subcon¬ 
scious.  This  may  be  called  the  "more”,  the  "unseen 
region",  the  over-soul,  the  cosmic-consciousness,  or 
God.  "The  unseen  region  in  question  is  not  merely 
ideal  for  it  produces  effects  in  this  world.  When  we 
commune  with  it,  work  is  actually  done  upon  our  finite 
personality  for  we  are  turned  into  new  men  and  consequences 

in  the  way  of  conduct  follow  in  the  natural  world  upon 

1. 

our  regenerative  change."  This  brings  us  back  to  our 
basic  view  of  a  world  of  spiritual  reality  finding 
expression  in  individuals.  Forces  from  the  cosmic- 
consciousness  break  through  into  the  conscious  by  way 
of  the  subconscious  mind.  This  not  only  throws  umch 
light  upon  Paul’s  experience,  it  gives  explanation  of 
the  possibility  and  of  the  fact  cf  similar  experiences 
to-day.  It  enables  us  to  see  that  Paul’s  experience 
was  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  that  there  is  a  rational, 
philosophic  interpretation  of  it. 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  guard  against 
the  type  of  conversion  experiences  which  certain  evangel¬ 
istic  methods  of  the  last  century  were  planned  to 
produce.  Myers  in  his  little  book  "Educational 
Evangelism’?  calls  attention  to  such  methods  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  results  to  which  they  often  led •  George  A. 

Coe  has  made  a  contribution  to  religious  education  when 


1.  James,  op.  cit.  p.51G 
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he  pointed  out  that  when  characterized  by  the  following 

1  • 

features  evangelism  must  be  considered  une ducat ional: 
separating  surrender  to  God  from  devotion  to  men, 
separating  conversion  from  habit -format ion  and  intelligent 
analysis,  awakening  aspiration  without  providing  immediate 
outlet  for  it  in  social  living*  Can  it  not  be  said  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  not  to  speak  of  Jesus,  had  taken  this 
position  many  years  ago?  The  first  letter  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  set  forth  just  such  ideas  as  expressed  by  Coe. 

As  far  as  Paul*s  own  experience  is  concerned, 
it  is  certain  that  his  conversion  was  not  simply  a 
momentary  period  of  emotional  exaltation.  It  was  a 
.joy  that  increased  from  day  to  day  as  he  became  more 
fully  absorbed  in  his  missionary  purpose.  Even  while  in 
prison,  he  could  write  these  marvellous  words:  ”Por  I 
have  learned  how  to  be  contented  with  the  condition  I 
am  in.  I  know  how  to  live  humbly  and  how  to  enjoy 
plenty.  I  have  learned  the  secret, in  any  and  all 
conditions,  of  being  well-fed  and  of  going  hungry. 

2  . 

I  can  do  everything  through  Him  who  gives  me  strength.” 
Perhaps  of  all  Christian  words  none  carry  a  greater 
meaning  for  all  time  than  these. 

In  1923  there  appeared  in  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  another  of  the  epoch  making  books  of  the  century. 
Rudolf  Otto* s  "Idea  of  the  Holy”.  While  Otto  was  anxious 

1.  Coe,  G.A.,  ”A  Social  Theory  of 
Religious  Education.”  p.  102-3. 

2.  Phil.  4:11  ffv- 
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that  religious  experience  be  expressed  as  far  as  possible 
in  rational  terms,  the  purport  of  the  book  was  to  show 
that  in  spiritual  experiences  there  are  supra- rational 
elements.  God  cannot  be  exhausted  in  rational  concepts. 
Only  in  deep  moments  of  feeling  is  one  able  fully  to 
know  God.  To  this  supra- rational  element  in  religion 
he  has  given  the  name  "Numinous".  Without  the  Numinous, 
moments  of  religious  exaltation,  men  of  extraordinary 
insight, and  the  persistent  strivings  of  the  human  spirit 
for  satisfaction  in  a  being  beyond  itself,  cannot  be 
explained.  Otto's  position  is  undoubtedly  one  that  will 
bring  help  and  guidance  to  modem  religious  leaders. 

In  a  brief  section  devoted  to  the  stud#  of  the 
Numinous  in  the  New  Testament,  the  author  shows  eherein 
this  supra- rational  element  may  be  found  in  Paul*  It  is 
this  which  led  Paul  to  the  experiences  and  special  term¬ 
inology  of  Mysticism*  "Always1 2',  says  Morgan,  "there  will 
be  those  for  whom  religion  means  above  all  else  a  feeling 
for  the  universal  Spirit  that  touches  them  in  the  great 

universe  and  that  manifests  its  presence  in  the  secret 

1. 

motions  of  their  o wn  soul.1’  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
plaoe  for  Mysticism  to-day,  but  as  Dodd  suggests  it  must 
not  be  the  kind  that  will  lead  to  lives  ethically  nebulous. 

"  Paul  was  a  mystio,  but  all  his  mystical  experiences  had  a 
personal  object.  It  was  Jesus  Christ,  a  real  living  person 

1,  Morgan,  op.  olt.  p.145. 

2.  Dodd.  op.  olt.  p*129. 
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historio,  yet  not  of  the  past  alone;  divine,  yet  hot 
alien  from  humanity,”  In  a  reoent  article  by  A*C. 

Mo  Gif  fort  Jr,  on  the  significance  of  Jesus,  it  was 

made  clear  that  Jesus  has  been  considered  in  the  light 

1. 

of  many  different  interpretations .  Men  have  seen 
the  literary  Jesus,  the  theological  Jesus,  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Jesus,  the  mystical  Jesus,  the  communal  Jesus,  the 
symbolio  Jesus,  but  only  now  are  they  seeking  the  historic 
Jesus  ’’the  foundation  on  which  all  subsequent  figures  of 
Jesus  have  been  pedestaled,"  Regarding  the  mystical 
Jesus  the  writer  has  this  to  say:  "The  mystical  Jesus 
is  so  easily  detachable  from  the  actual  Jesus  of  history 
as  to  lay  himself  open  to  every  kind  of  visionary  re¬ 
interpretation.  ...........  .a  combination  of  the  mystic 

a 

Jesus  and  the  historic  Jesus  is  opening  up  a  new  area  of 
Christian  experience  hitherto  practically  unexplored." 
There  was  no  divorce  between  the  mystio  amd  the  historic 
in  Pauline  mysticism, and  in  that  respect  Paul  has  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  modern  world. 

In  the  translator’s  preface  to  Otto’s  book 
it  is  made  clear  that  only  during  the  last  few  doaades 
have  students  of  religion  turned  from  the  dogmatic, 
rationalistic  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
warmer  atmosphere  of  spiritual  oxpurience ,  Mention 
ia  made  of  four  outstanding  mystics.  Dean  Inge,  bhrelyn 


1.  Journal  of  Religion,  January  1931,  pp. 47-62 
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Underhill,  Baron  von  Hugel  and  Rufus  M.  Jones.  The 
significance  of  this  preface  is  to  show  that  there 
is  an  increased  interest  in  all  spiritual  experience 
akin  to  mysticism  in  the  modern  day*  Xt  is  thus 
important  that  we  should  turn  to  any  source  from 
which  help  may  he  found  in  setting  up  a  type  of 
mysticism  that  will  introduce  a  spiritual  dynamic 
to  life.  Xt  does  seem  that  Paul’s  mysticism  has 
this  to  offer.  His  has  been  called  a  Christ-mystioism 
as  opposed  to  a  God -mystic ism,  hut  to  say  that  is 
partly  to  obscure  the  truth.  The  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  in  the  individual  is  simply  the  trans¬ 
cendent  God  immanent  in  man. 

In  the  world  of  science  mysticism  is  find¬ 
ing  a  place.  Many  scientists  are  turning  to  medieval 
mysticism  to  satisfy  the  deeper  longings  cf  the  Spirit. 
Others  are  recognizing  that  the  scientific  categories 
with  which  they  deal  will  not  exhaust  reality.  They 
are  brought  only  to  the  edge  of  an  unknown  realm, 
a  realm  of  mystery .  There  is  need  for  the  religion¬ 
ist  to  assert  the  possibility  of  knowing  this  realm 
through  spiritual  and  mystical  experience  lest  such 
scientists  become  coldly  agnostic.  Paul’s  mysticism 
will  be  of  some  help  at  least  in  this  respect. 
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There  is  more  of  the  numinous  in  Paul,  however, 
than  that  found  in  hie  mysticism.  Three  significant 
elements  of  the  numinous  experience  revealed  hy  Otto 
are  those  of  self -submergence,  fascination  and  awe. 

These  may  all  he  found  to  a  degree  in  Paul.  The  first 
manifests  itself  in  his  views  of  the  "flesh".  In  the 
dualism  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Paul  to  give  expression  to  the  sense  of  submergence 
which  the  individual  experienced  when  thinking  of  the 
numinous.  By  such  terms  as  "flesh"  and  "sin"  Paul 
gave  utterance  to  the  experience  of  "creature-consciousness" 
or  "sense  of  dependance”  felt  by  the  individual.  In  every 
true  spiritual  experience  there  is  such  a  sense. 

The  element  of  fascination  may  be  found  in  Pauline 
views  of  predestination.  Otto  believes  that  true  pre¬ 
destination  (not  preordainment )  or  election  has  its  origin 
in  Paul.  It  was  a  sense  of  the  religious  experience  of 
grace,  springing  in  moments  of  spiritual  Intuition. 

"So  it  depends  not  on  human  will  or  exertion,  but  on  the 
mercy  of  God."  There  is  undoubtedly  a  truth  in  this 

view  of  predestination.  It  simply  means  in  G.B.  Foster's 

terms,  "that  man  is  not  what  he  has  become,  but  what  he 

2. 

is  endowed  to  become." 

Moreover,  the  overpoweringnecs  of  God  in  Paul's 
thought  may  be  found  several  times  in  the  first  chapter 

1.  Rom.  9:16. 

2.  Foster,  "Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion." 
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1. 

of  Romans.  There  are  seen  here  reflections  perhaps 
of  the  over- jealous,  over-passionate  Yahweh  of  the  Old 
Testament  hut  there  is  a  truth  expressed  by  Paul  that 
needs  emphasis  in  the  modem  world.  It  is  the  wrath 
(orge)  of  Godf  not  the  capricious,  jealous  kind  hut 
the  moral  rectitude  of  God.  Just  as  in  Paul's  thought 
the  commission  of  sin  was  God's  angry  punishment  for 
sin  so  we  must  mow  that  God  is  not  mere  sentimental 
love.  Paul  gives  the  modern  world  guidance  in  this 
regard • 

A  modern  example  of  Paul's  faith  may  he  found 
in  Rudolf  Suoken's  belief  in  what  he  calls  "activism". 

A  brief  study  of  the  significance  of  the  latter  will 
shed  light  upon  the  value  of  the  essential  truth  of 
the  former  for  the  modern  world.  In  Zlucken's  view 
there'  is  in  the  universe  an  independent  spiritual  life. 

It  is  the  spiritual  impulse  to  all  development  and  life. 
The  life  expresses  itself  in  many  ways,  but  man  cannot 
enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  it  until  he  co-operates 
with  it,  Re  must  put  himself  in  harmony  with  it. 

This  Eucken  calls  "activism".  This  is  his  way  of 
saying  that  before  God's  grace  can  perform  most  complet¬ 
ely  its  task,  the  active  faith  end  co-operation  of  the 
individual  must  he  ensured.  Suoh  a  view  seems  a  reason¬ 
able  one  to  hold  in  the  modern  day.  Opportunity  is  given 


1.  Rom.  1:18  ff. 
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the  individual  actively  to  participate  in  a  programme 
of  religious  effort. 

The  Pauline  conception  of  faith  is  not  greatly 
unlike  E1icken*s  activism.  Parallel  to  the  world*s 
spiritual  life  is  the  graoe  of  God  made  available  to 
men  through  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Only  to  the 
extent  in  which  man  responds  in  faith  to  God's  grace, 
only  in  so  far  as  men  allow  God's  will  to  act,  can  the 
purposes  of  grace  he  fulfilled.  Han  must  live  actively 
in  the  Spirit  if  he  is  fully  to  enjoy  the  rich  joys  of 
the  salvation  experience.  Because  of  the  parallelism 
which  exists  between  Paul  and  Eucken  in  this  respect 
the  Pauline  view  cannot  but  be  of  value. 

This  leads  naturally  to  another  significant 
aspect  of  Christianity.  Many  modem  students  of  the 
Synoptic  records  are  searching  for  the  way  of  life 
taught  and  lived  by  Jesus  of  Uazareth.  In  this  search 
they  are  often  unmindful  of  elements  in  Jesus*  experience 
and  teaching  which  oannot  be  put  into  a  foimula  for  mere 
ethical  living.  Undoubtedly  Jerjus  himself  was  conscious 
of  a  power  supplementing  His  own  life— a  power  not  His  own 
but  streaming  from  His  Father.  Jesus  was  convinced  that 
the  words  he  spoke  were  not  of  Himself  but  of  His  Father 
He  and  the  Father  were  One.  In  other  words,  Jesus  was 
conscious  of  a  transcendent  God  who  was  immanent  within 
His  own  life.  So  while  It  Is  important  that  modem 
students  of  Jesus  recognize  that  he  lived  on  a  high, 
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noble  ethio,  it  is  also  essential  If  they  would  under¬ 
stand  His  life  in  its  fulness,  that  they  recognise  this 
transcendent  power  supplying  the  spiritual  impulse  and 
moral  dynamic  of  His  life. 

Paul  understood  this  element  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  was  certain  that  there  was  a  divine  Spirit 
animating  Jesus*  life  and  that  He  too  was  enjoying  the 
presence  of  that  Spirit  within  Himself.  On  no  other 
ground  can  Romans  VIII  be  understood.  Persons  who  see 
only  an  ethical  way  of  life  in  Jesus  must  discard  this 
and  other  similar  passages.  ?/ithout  the  thought  of  a 
transcenddnt  Spirit  such  words  are  meaningless.  Because 
Paul  understood  this  element  in  Jesus  he  understood  the 
nature  of  God.  Just  as  Jesus  placed  the  transcendence 
and  the  immanence  of  God  in  harmony,  so  Paul  was  able  to 
see  them  into  their  proper  relationship.  "For  us  there 
is  just  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  the  source  of  all 
things,  and  for  whom  we  live,  and  just  one  lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  through  v/hom  everything  was  made  and  through 
whom  we  live.” 

It  might  well  be  asked  why  Paul  has  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  simply  because  he  placed  the  trans¬ 
cendence  and  the  immanence  of  God  In  a  harmonious 
relationship.  Phe  answer  is  simply  this:  It  Is  the 
agreement  of  men  of  insight  in  the  field  of  religious 
thought  to-day  that  a  wholesome  relationship  between 
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immanenoe  and  transoendenoe  must  be  effeoted  in  the 
thinking  of  the  world.  Plotinus  on  his  death  bed 
asserted  that  the  world  was  waiting  for  someone  to 
effeot  a  union  between  these  two  extreme  conceptions 
of  God.  Such  a  union  will  save  the  world  from  the 
ill  effects  of  extreme  non-theistic  humanism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  capricious  transcendentalism  on  the 
other.  The  programing  for  religious  service  set  up  by 
such  men  as  Hay don  and  other  extreme  humanists  are 
splendid  so  far  as  they  go.  They  fail,  however,  in  that 
no  moral  dynamic  is  provided  to  carry  out  the  programme. 
Without  the  transcendence  of  God  man  is  unable  to  reach 
the  spiritual  heights  he  plans  for  himself.  It  seems 
that  Paul  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  modem  world 
so  greatly  in  need  of  the  moral  sanction  and  spiritual 
impetus  of  a  transcendent  deity. 

It  was  because  Paul  possessed  such  a  penetrating 
insight  into  the  significance  of  Jesus  that  he  is  of 
value  for  to-day.  Apparently  he  understood  Jesus  as 
Peter  and  the  other  disciples  did  not.  He  could  see  the 
profound  implications  of  Jesus1  life  and  message  for  the 
whAle  world  while  the  disciples  were  limited  by  their 
provincialism.  This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  citizen  of  the  larger  Graeco-Roman  world.  While 
the  primitive  Christians  were  unable  to  free  their  movement 
from  the  law,  Paul  took  religion  out  of  the  realm  of  law 
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ana  fear  put  it  into  the  realm  of  liberty  and  life, 

Either  Christianity  is  to  be  a  religion  of  freed an  in 
which  the  Christian  can  be  lea  into  more  truth,  or  it 
will  be  an  imperfect  religion  of  authority,  fills  la  as 
true  to-day  as  in  Paul*?,  day.  Paul  has  boon  of  value 
if  he  has  taught  us  to  enjoy  the  liberty  for  which  Christ 
set  men  free. 

In  concluding  the  study  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  the  spiritual  insight  of  Paul  which  has  value  for 
the  modem  day.  Had  modern  Christianity  his  breadth 
and  depth  of  vision  there  would  need  be  little  fear 
regarding  the  future  of  religion.  It  must  he  remembered, 
of  course,  that  the  way  in  which  he  gave  expression  to 
his  insight  has  little  or  no  value  for  to-day.  Each 
generation  must  formulate  a  theology  for  itself, 
intelligible  to  the  thinking  persons  of  the  day.  It  is 
Paul’s  religion  then  and  not  his  theology  from  which 
we  may  profit. 

There  is  a  sense,  however,  In  which  Paul  fails 
to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that 
his  religion  issued  in  a  noble,  ethical  life,  but  it  was 
an.  individual  rather  than  a  social  gospel  that  he  preached. 
Paul  lived  in  a  world  of  slavery  but  nowhere  is  there  any 
record  of  his  antagonism  to  it.  Slaves  were  to  obey  their 
masters.  The  implication  of  Paul's  message  in  this  regard 
was  but  the  ’’status  Q.uo”  he  maintained.  So  far  is  Paul  then 
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from  making  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  social  and  industrial  relationships 
to-day  that  he  did  not  even  direct  a  message  to  the 
much  less  complicated  and  less  serious  social  evils 
of  his  own  day.  Paul*s  world  was  so  much  different 
from  the  modern  world  that  it  was  entirely  impossible 
for  him  even  to  face,  not  to  speak  of  offering 
solutions  for  the  problems  which  are  met  to-day. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember,  of  course,  that  in 
so  far  as  Paul  gave  expression  to  the  mind  and  Spirit 
of  Jesus  there  are  implied  in  his  message  the  principles 
that  must  be  basic  in  the  social  reconstruction  of  the 
present  day.  When  it  is  asked  why  Paul  did  not  seek 
to  rectify  the  evils  of  slavery,  for  example,  in  his 
own  day  perhaps  the  answer  is  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe.  Men  needed  first  of  all  the  rioh  joys  of  personal 
salvation. 

We  have  discussed  Pauline  salvation  from  four 
standpoints — its  relation  to  Judaism,  to  the  Hellenistic 
religions,  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  modern  world. 
Perhaps  the  study  will  help  us  the  better  to  under¬ 
stand  Paul  and  his  message. 
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